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A ROUND TABLE FOR THE WORLD 

The Chance of 1932 to Save the Wreck of Civilisation—Why Not 
Do in Ten Weeks What Must be Done in the Next Ten Years? 



There is one great hope for 
^ the world in this dark hour 
of the human race. 

It is that the goodwill of the 
people should not be smothered 
by the ill-will of politicians. It 
is that the common sense of all 
mankind should not be put out 
of action by the pettiness or 
ignorance of little groups of men. 

The plain truth is that the 
Great War is not yet over, that 
the trail of it is a shadow across 
the path of every civilised land. 

T/ie central fact in the world to¬ 
day is that the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles is tmjttsi and tmwork- 
able, and has brought about a situa¬ 
tion as terrible as the war itself. 
Except that men are not being 
killed, the war goes on. 

The Peace Will Not Work 

It was believed that the 
League of Nations, created by 
the Treaty, would save the lYeaty 
and make it workable, but it has 
not done so. A great' nation 
within the League has just com¬ 
mitted a crime as grave as the 
invasion of Belgium, and the 
League has been powerless to 
stop it. The fact remains that 
the Peace will not work and can¬ 
not be made to work. 

The whole world knows that 
this is so, but the whole world is in 
chaos and confusion, and civilisa¬ 
tion is on the brink of ruin, because 
the nations will not come together 
and quit themselves like men. 

The Only Way 

, Sir Norman Angell, the one 
prophet of our time who told us 
what would happen, has told us 
once again what must be done. 
The nations must have machinery 
for acting together. Every country 
recognises that it must have 
authority and government, but 
countries have not yet learned 
that this is as necessary for 
nations as for men. Nations can 
no longer exist and prosper with¬ 
out some central body of control. 

The nations are on the brink of 
collapse because they do not zvork 
together, Imt zvork against each 
other- They are like a ship zvith- 
out a rudder, like a country zoith- 
out ■ a constitution, like a family 
zvithout a common bond, like a rail- 
zvay zvithoui signals: 

Two things wc believe to be as 
plain as the Sun in the heavens : 

. The zvorld has never been nearer 
the collapse of civilisation than now. 


The world has never been nearer 
to its ozvn salvation than now. 

If these things' are true, what 
supreme folly is it. that allows the 
world to go headlong to ruin ? 

The ansz.ver is that zve are all on 
a ship that is foundering and there 
is no captain on the bridge. 

Two other things, also, we be¬ 
lieve to be as plain as the Sun in 
the heaven's : 

That in ten years all this misery 
and confusion zvill have come right- 

Thai it is in our pozver to put it 
right nozv zvithout zvaiting ten years. 

Why must we always wait for 
Time to put things right ? The 
answer is that the minds of-men 
move slowly and the world must 
wait until all the ignorant people 
understand, until all the preju¬ 
dices are overcome, until all the 
selfishness is conquered. 


It took the Peace Conference 
(Mr Lloyd George, President Wil¬ 
son, M Clemeuceau, and Signor 
Orlando) six months to see that 
two and two make four ; it took 
them six months to see that they 
could not make Germany pay more 
gold than there is in the zvorld. 
Even then these Four Wise Men 
drew up a Treaty which ordered 
Germany to pay for the war in 
such a way that her payments 
were bound to ruin world trade. 

Germany zvas to pay us in goods 
zvhich our ozvn people should have, 
made. She zvas to pay the war bill by 
throwing our ozviz men out of zvork. 

It is the Treaty of Versailles, 
drawn up by these four men, 
which has brought the world to 
this confusion. There has been 
no greater stupidity in history, 
yet it has taken twelve years for 
the world to see it. 


For six months these Four 
Wise Men were thinking out a 
crazy piece of nonsense; for 12 
years they imposed on the world 
a Peace that would not work. 

Now the world has found it 
out, and in ten years more it will 
probably come right. 

But why must we wait ten 
years ? We suggest to the rulers 
of the world that they should 
open their eyes and see. Science 
has put into our hands the means 
of our own salvation ; it has 
given us the chance of speeding- 
up Time. We can do in ten weeks 
now what used to take ten years. 

Five Men at a Table 
We suggest a Round Tabic 
Conference for the World, with 
five men sitting there. They 
would be the Prime Minister of 
England, the American President, 
the Prime Minister of France, the 
Chancellor of Germany, and 
Signor Mussolini for Italy. 

.The B.B.C. would arrange for 
these five men to speak to the 
world. They could have sin 
hour each for one evening, or an 
evening each for one week, but 
they would say frankly what is 
in their hearts and minds, and 
all the world would listen. Wc 
should have from the fountain 
head of each nation a plain 
statement of what each nation 
wants. We should not be blinded 
by the misrepresentations of our 
cheap newspapers, always cr3drig 
something new, full of stunts and 
slanders ; . for once the whole 
world would listen to the truth. 

Speeding-Up the World 
The world could then have 
breathing-time to think it over, 

; and these rfien could speak again. 

The effect of it all would be 
irresistible; it tvould speed-up 
the education of the world and 
strengthen the hands of Goveriv 
menis in doing nozv zvhat zvill ha'J 
to be done in the next ten years. 

It is more than time that ofl: 
rulers faced the facts and thiL; 
the people knew them. It is monij 
than time that we ceased to talk 
about taxing vegetables and con¬ 
sidered the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
The power is in our hands to act 
like men and talk it over. A 
little common sense, a little 
friendliness, and the miracle of 
Universal Peace is ours. 

Arthur Me3 
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A WORD ACROSS THE 
WORLD BY AIR 


STRANfiE ADVENTURES 
OP A CUP 


A HALFPENNY FOR 
A HOUSE 


THE BEST WAY 
TO REMEMBER 


FITZPATRIOT TO 
THE C.N. 

An Armistice Day Look-Back 
To the Prowess of the War 

THE LESSON WE HAVE LEARNED 

Australia lias sent its first mail to 
England by air and is now, in all pro¬ 
bability, about to receive its answers. 

The time taken both ways should liave 
been about 30 days—14 days from Mel¬ 
bourne to London and the same back, 
though the actual time to London was 
prolong:ed by. an accident into 27 days. 

.. One letter' carried by- the first mail 
was to the Editor from one of the oldest 
friends of the O.N. across the seas, Mr 
George Fitzpatrick—Fitzpatriot as we 
love to call him, for he has loved our 
Motherland, our English race, our 
English ideals, profoundly as a religious 
faitli, and for years has been cherishing 
the spirit the C.N, and its companion 
papers have been trying to spread about 
the world. 

Remembrance Day 

Mr Fitzpati'ick's letter was written in 
Sydney on November ii, and we take 
these passages from it. 

Armistice Day in this State is Remembrance 
Day. Today we remembered not only our own 
kith and kin and those who died for us, but our 
enemies.' During the war H.M.A.S. Sydney 
took, and battered to pieces the German ship 
Emden, and after leaving the boat, bruised and 
battered, to crumple and decay near , Cocos 
Island, we in our vainglorious boasting (which 
Kipling warned us about) took one of the guns 
and placed it on a pedestal in one of the most 
prominent parts of the city, so that the genera¬ 
tions to come could know of our prowess in 
the days of war. In the pulpit speakers vied 
with those from the platform in their slogan, 
‘Mhe only good German is a dead German.” 

. Today a cliastened nation realises that what 
hints Germany hurts Australia, and that no 
nation, not even Germany, can go down to the 
depths of degradation without affecting all the 
nations of the human family. 

Today we placed a Wreath of Remembrance 
on the gun we so triumphantly took from the 
Emden after battering her to pieces, and we 
not only remembered Australia’s sons who died 
for us, but the sons of the German mothers, 
and the husbands of the German wives, and 
with that goes out our silent sympathy for 
their afiliction in that useless war to end war 
which has failed in such a signal way. 

Wc have sent to Mr Fitzpatrick a 
greeting from the C.N. with the warmest 
wishes of its readers for himself and for 
the great Commonwealth of Australia. 

A SHOW THAT SHOULD 
BE STOPPED 

Some months ago wc recorded that 
the Nottingham Watch Committee had 
wisely banished a certain show from 
its Goose Fair; 

In the show a lion was driven round 
a perpendicular wall in a small motor¬ 
car. It seems that the show was 
allowed to go on in other towns, but 
the unnatural life this lion was compelled 
to lead brought its inevitable conse¬ 
quences, and the poor creature fell sick. 
A veterinary surgeon called in by the 
R.S.P.C.A. at Loughborough gave a 
terrible report concerning. the lion*s 
condition, declaring it to be^ suffering 
from carbon monoxide poisoning, wast¬ 
ing • muscles, tearing skin, loss of 
appetite, and a general listlessncss 
consequent on a most unnatural life. 
The proprietor was fined five pounds 
and costs. 

It seems to us more than time for 
this sort of exhibition to be forbidden 
throughout the country. It is far too 
revolting a show for humane people 
to wish to SCO. 


The Precious Thing We 
Should Like to See 

A CHALICE 800 YEARS OLD 

•We arc looking forward to the French 
Exhibition at Burlington House with 
great interest. 

The C.N. hopes tliat some kind people 
in America will see to it that Suger’s 
chalice is there. It is a curious and 
lovely thing, which has survived in a 
remarkable way. the changes and chances 
of about 800 years. 

The cup of the clialice is of rich i*cd 
onyx beautifully veined, fluted outside, 
and bound with a lovely silver rim which 
contains 12 large jewels. These jewels 
are set in a way Sugcr liked, divided by 
pearls set in filigree work. The cup 
rests on a base of dainty silver set with 
rich jewels and five medallions show¬ 
ing little embossed figures, 

Suger’s Remarkable Life 

Abbe Suger, who began life a poor 
boy and ended as the counsellor of 
kings, had a princely love for beautiful 
objects and works of art. He was bom 
in 1081, and when he was 10 was taken 
by his father to the Abbey of St Denis 
in Paris. 

The monks took care of the lad and 
gave him plenty of work to do, and he 
soon showed liis extraordinary gifts and 
good character. He contrived to get a 
considerable amount of education, passed 
from one post to another, was scat as 
messenger to various Courts of Europe, 
became tutor to one king and adviser 
to two, and when he was about 40 
returned to St Denis as Abbe. 

Ho is best remembered by the superb 
church which he built for St Denis, 
where for hundreds of years the kings 
of France were crowned, the great trea¬ 
sures he collected for the church, and a 
history and description he wrote of it in 
days when such historical work was 
rare. He died in. 1151. 

A Smuggling Mystery 

A great many craftsmen and artists 
worked for Suger. The vessel known as 
the Suger chalice was made at his order 
about five years before he died, and he 
wrote a description of it in his history 
of the abbey. After his death it be¬ 
came the custom for the queens of France 
to drink from this lovely cup at the 
evening meal following the coronation. 

During the French Revolution the 
chalice passed into the hands of the 
Republic. In 1804 it was stolen and in 
a mysterious way smuggled to England. 
Later it was bought by Mr Charles 
Townley of Townley Hall, near Burnley. 
After bis death it changed hands several 
times and now is the property of a 
gentleman in Philadelphia. 

There arc few more precious cups in 
the world ; many people arc hoping it 
will be .shown in the French Exhibition. 

THE CHANCELLOR’S 
GOOD NEWS 
No Budget Deficit Likely 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
clearly stated that the rumours of big 
Budget deficits are false. 

, Wc hope this official statement will be 
very widely understood. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that, either 
in the financial year ending March 1932 
or in the following one, a deficit is likely 
to occur. It is true that the beer tax is 
not yielding as much as was expected, 
but there has been a tremendous saving 
on unemployment insurance. The emer¬ 
gency Budget of the autumn was based 
on the supposition that there would be 
three million unemployed drawing bene¬ 
fit until the end of March i932, but the 
number of unemployed has fallen to 
2,600,000, and there has been a tremen¬ 
dous saving also by sweeping out the 
parasites. ’ 


The Boy Who Helped to 
Get Rid of a Slum 

CUTTING DOWN EXPENSES 

There were till the other day some 
dismal slums in Marylebonc. 

Now there is a nice block of flats, and 
the tenants arc delighted with their 
new, comfortable homes, which have 
been opened by the Dnehess of York. 
Part of the money was provided by a 
little boy. 

He has a penny a week pocket-money, 
and when he knew how badly people 
wanted new homes he decided to give 
up half of it every , week. 

We wonder how many other people 
would be willing to cut down their 
personal expenditure by half ? 

The other day a debtor appeared at 
a certain bankruptcy court. He owed 
money to many unfortunate people, and 
said he could not pay them. When his 
affairs were examined a sum of money 
was found unaccounted for, and he 
explained That would possibly be 
personal expenditure, cigarettes, pic¬ 
tures, and the like.” 

A Stern Reminder 

The Registrar told him sternly that 
he had no right to spend in this way 
while he owed people money. The 
debtor had not thought of cutting dowir 
personal expenditure, as the one small 
boy we have referred to had. 

Wc arc reminded of William Barnes, 
the scholar and poet, who was often 
very poor and was never very rich. He 
loved beautiful things, and would occa¬ 
sionally buy a picture. Of course he 
was never in debt, but he seemed to be 
afraid that his friends would think him 
indulgent and extravagant, for, after 
telling them of the i\c\v purchase, he 
would say ” I never spend money on 
tobacco or wine, you know.” 

'They would smile secretly, for no one 
ever could associate tobacco or wine with 
this picturesque and saint-like man. 

In. spite of comparative poverty he 
ended up with a great collection of books 
and some fme pictures, and he gave his 
family a good education. 

He never had any windfalls. But he 
kept a strict eye on personal expendi¬ 
ture, like the young man who has 
reduced his to a weekly halfpenny. 


A DRAGON RUNS AWAY 
Escape at the Zoo 

A child cannot push open the massive 
swing doors of the reptile house at the 
I.ondon Zoo, and it is hard work for a 
grown man.. But the other day a lizard 
gave a poke with her nose and one paw, 
and pushed them open easily. 

Then off she dashed to enjoy her 
newly-gained freedom. 

This lizard is nine feet long, and is 
often called a'dragon. She is one of the 
Komodo monitor lizards who used to be 
taken for a walk in the Gardens on a 
collar and lead during the summer 
months, but in the cold wxatlier the only 
exercise permitted is in the warm 
reptile house. 

One lizard at least resented it, and 
made a dash for the great open spaces. 

Her freedom was one short burst of 
glorious excitement. The monkeys 
screeched, the lizard gallivanted, the 
keepers were terrified lest a valuable 
dragon should catch a chill or sustain a 
scratch. In the end they were able to 
herd her back into the warmth of her 
proper home. 

Now they keep a,watchful eye ‘on her* 
Since their recent experience they have 
a wholesome respect for her nose. 

Pichire on page 3 


THOMAS HARDY’S 
VILLAGE MEMORIALS 

The Little Church Where the 
Birds Used to Nest 

ARCHITECTS AND THEIR 
BLUNDERS 

A ruinous and deserted Dorset church 
has just been restored. We were in it 
years ago and found birds nesting tliere. 

I About 40 years ago a baby was chris¬ 
tened in Winterborne Tomson Church, 
and people said ” Ah, he is the last I ” 

A donkey and some dogs had folloioed 
the people into church. 

Some years later, when Sir Frederick 
Treves went to see it, he found the little 
place latterly deserted. ” The village of 
this place has long ago departed,” he 
wrote, “leaving only the manor house, 
some farm buildings, aiid a lowly church. 
It is among the outhouses that the 
church is to be found.” 

The Restored Sanctuary 

He described the desolation of the 
poor little sanctuary, with its broken 
windows, its weeds, its rat-gnawu altar 
cloth, and its roosting birds. 

But now all this has been changed. 
The Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings lias restored Winter- 
borne Tomson Church as a mcm9rial to 
Thomas Hardy, 

It is just the sort of memorial the 
Wessex novelist would liavc loved best. 

The delightful thing is that Hardy 
provided the means for the memorial. 
The C.N, has had much to say of suitable 
memorials, and here is one indeed. 

Thomas Hardy began life as an archi¬ 
tect, and he made some reports for the 
society, These reports or letters have 
lately been sold to collectors of Hardy 
manuscripts, and the money is to be uscfl 
for the rcstoi'ation of Dorset churches. 

Better Than Bronze 

We tliink tliis would please Iiim even 
more than the bronze statue they have 
set up in Dorchester. 

,“Ah, they should never have made 
it like that ! ” said a working-man to a 
C.N. writer the other day. “• Thc^^ have 
put him looking across tlie street at a 
garage. He would never have sat like 
that. They should have put him looking 
down,the road to the country.” 

One more remarkable example of 
oversight, akin to that of Sir Jildwiu 
Lutyens when he set up the lovely 
Marine Memorial on Tower Hill to look 
out on to a roof that bore a.painted 
advertisement. 

The Hardy statue is a good one, but 
it looks the wrong way. There is no 
but about the other memorial to him, 
the restoration of a picturesque old 
village church in his beloved Wessex. 


Things said 

: Noah’s Arks will never be excelled as 
a^toy. Miss M. V. Wlieelhouse 

: Wc must cither give up war or give 
up civilisation. , Rev.Meibert Dunnico 
Peace in Europe licsin the hoi low of the 
hand of France. Mr Bernard M. Baruch 

' We need a man like Isaiah to drive us 
back to the old simplicities. Canon Hannay 
The motor-car has done more to change 
England than anything else. 

Mr Guy D.awber 

; The tone of the average newspaper is 
higher than that of the average con¬ 
versation. Mr Bertram Clamp 

If every war memorial had been a 
workman’s dwelling-house there, would 
be no slums today. 

’ Vicar of St Paul’s, Kingstoivon-Thamcs 
Diclcens was strangely insensible to 
the beauty of Old London. 

Air Arthur Aioreland 
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Crumbling CLIFFS • Summer in the south - A dragon’s outing 



The Iron Web—This curious picture ts the result of pointino a camera upward at the ladder 
on a 220-feet chimney In Chicago. The cage safeguards the climber. 


Summer Ho idays—It is always summer somewhere, as we ore reminded by this picture 
taken at Cape Town not long ago when the temperature was 90 degrees In the shade. 


Crumbling Cliffs—Owing to heavy rains pieces of rock 
on the cliffs of Avon Qorge at Bristol have become loosened, 
and In this] picture we see a man, who is suspended from 
the cliff top, dislodging the loose portions. 



A Graceful Hurdler—The next Olympic Games are to be held at Dragon’s Outing—Sumbawa, the Komodo dragon at the 
Loa Angeles from July 30 to August 14 this year. Here Is IVIarion London Zoo, escaped from Its quarters by pushing open 

Fitting, an eighteen-year-old student of California University, heavy swing doors recently, and while enjoying Its free- 

practising for a hurdles event. dom it made Its way up these steps. See page 2 




Science Museum’s Great Show—These boys are interested in models of transport before the Surgery on Wheels—A motor dental surgery has been built for the County Council of the 
motor era which are on show at the Science Museum, South Kensington. See page 4. Isle of Ely. Here we see it at one of the 90 schools which it will visit regularly. 
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THE SORROW OF 
A CROWN COLONY 

NEWS OF A HURRICANE 

What Happened in the Capital 
of British Honduras 

FATE OF A MISSION SCHOOL 

Two stories of the disaster which befel 
the small colony of British Honduras not 
long ago, when its capital and port of 
Belize was shaken by hurricane, have 
reached us. 

One of them gives a good example of 
the pluck of the Governor's secretary, 
and both stories tell of the great spirit 
and endurance of all concerned. 

One of the freaks of the hurricane in 
Honduras was the blowing«in of the 
windows of Government House. 

Hours of Terror 

• At the same moment a tree crashed 
down on the roof as a signal that the 
storm had begun. Before it had finished 
it liad torn down most of the town of 
Belize, the capital, and had brought up 
with it a tidal wave to complete the 
work of destruction. 

In those hours of terror the native 
population, whose rude wooden liouscs 
were falling about their ears, sought 
shelter in the solidly-built liouses of the 
British residents. 

In Government House itself the hurri¬ 
cane blew unrestrictedly through every 
room and passage from end to end, 
bringing with it floods of rain, and, as 
afterwards was discovered, numbers of 
little frogs swept up from pools and 
ponds outside. 

An Appalling Time 

During all the turmoil the secretary of 
the Governor, Sir John Burdon, sat 
resolutely playing old English choruses 
on the dripping piano to keep up tlie 
spirits of the shivering throng. He 
played out the hurricane I 

The walls of Government House re¬ 
mained standing, an exception to the 
fate of those of nearly all the rest in 
Belize. But, in spite of the wholesale 
wreck and destitution, there was no 
looting among the ruined lioines — a 
liigh tribute to the behaviour of a poor 
population in the midst of misfortune. 

The second piece of news comes to us 
from an old reader of ours, the Rev 
W. H. Harvey, the Superintendent of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church in 
Belize, who writes a heartbreaking 
account of his pitiful experiences in this 
terrible hurricane, 

'Mr Harvey feels that it is well that 
British children should know what hap¬ 
pened in that appalling time to the 
children of the Crown Colony. 

When the Hurricane Began 

The school attached to the Methodist 
Church had over looo children on the 
roll of the day school, with over 800 in 
average attendance, and there were 1200 
in tlie Sunday School. There were other 
organisations for young people, those for 
the girls, such as the Sunshine League, 
being under the guidance of Mrs Harvey, 
Mr llarvcy was away from pelize when 
the hurricane swept down upon it, but 
his wife was detained there by her work 
for the schools and on behalf of tlie 
sick and the needy. 

The children were assembled for a 
procession when the storm of wind and 
rain began, but ran back to the school, 
which was of wood. When the school 
rocked and the roof began to open they 
crossed the street to the church, which 
was a bride building. 

Happily the church withstood the 
, onslaught of the hurricane till calm 
came and the children \yent home. Then 
a second rush of the hurricane came and 
- the upper storey of the church fell, and 


TWO MEN WHO 
DID WELL 

EARNING TOO MUCH 

A Lesson in Playing Cricket 
and Working Cricket 

IS IT WRONG TO SCORE? 

At Coventry two trade union skilled 
workmen, employed by a firm , of gas- 
meter manufacturers, liavc been penal¬ 
ised by their trade union for earning 
too much I ^ 

It is stated that the trade union places 
a fixed limit on piecework earnings, 
insisting that no workman shall work 
hard enough to earn more than a certain 
sum dictated by the union. 

It seems that the two men worked so 
hard that in five weeks they exceeded 
the trade union limit, in one case by 30s 
and in the other case by 21s. As the 
employers resisted the action of the 
union the rest of the workmen struck 
work in protest. Such an astounding 
world wc live in. , , 

What They Do in Russia 

This matter is of extraordinary im¬ 
portance to the men themsclv^es, their 
trade, their trade .union, and their 
country. The plain issue is :. Shoitldgood 
'Work he rewarded or penalised ? 

This issue has nothing whatever to 
do with Socialism, or Individualism, or 
Trade Unionism, or any other Ism. It is 
a matter of common sense. 

In Russia, under a Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, they liavc no doubt where the 
common sense of the matter lies. It has 
been decided by the Soviet Government 
that those who work most shall be re¬ 
warded most, while shirkers arc dis¬ 
couraged or punished. 

The truth surely is that those who 
work well not only benefit themselves 
but their fellows. Good work docs not 
necessarily reflect upon those who 
cannot produce as much ; it merely 
sliows that, either through exceptional 
ability or acquired skill or intense 
application, they produce better results. 

The Cricket-Field Moral 

Let us consider the familiar case of a 
cricket match. How could it possibly be 
argued that because a batsman makes a 
clever century he reflects on his fellows 
or does them harm ? On the contrary, 
the century does good, not only to him¬ 
self but to his team. 

So with a bowler. If a bowler docs the 
hat trick all his fellows rejoice. 

Let our Coventry friends apply the 
common sense of cricket to the condi¬ 
tions of work. Let not a trade union 
believe that because some of its mem¬ 
bers can make centuries those who 
make smaller scores arc either reflected 
upon or injured. 

Finally, let trade unions remember 
that by arbitrary action such as wc have 
recorded they work serious injury to the 
excellent trade union movement, and 
bring it into disrepute. 

Continued from the previous column 
some children who \vent there for shelter 
were killed. 

Scores of the children have gone and 
whole families were lost. But the school 
is being carried on under the floor of the 
blown-down school, among the pillars 
that were left standing, 

Mr Harvey adds that they cannot 
possibly restore the schools yet, for, 
apart from the church, they would 
cost about £i^,ooo, and the people have 
lost all. 

Then this good man ends with the 
saddest part of his story. "In spite 
of all searching," he says, " I have not 
been able to locate the body of my wife." 

Is it not a pathetic story of the life of 
the world In far-away places, where, the 
work of civilisation and Christianity is 
carried on with the help of all those good 
people who manage to spare a little for 
the mission field ? 


£500 

EVERY CHILD’S DEBT 

The Heavy Burden That Falls 
Upon Us All 

NEW YEAR TASK FOR 
THE GOVERNMENT 

Britain’s National Debt has swollen 
to such huge proportions that it repre¬ 
sents a big sum for every child born in 
the country. 

It has been pointed out that every 
child born in. our country in 1900 in¬ 
herited a debt of ;fi8. The effect of the 
war, Iiowevcr, was so greatly to increase 
this that every child born in 1930 
inherited a debt of £soo. 

These are no idle words. They do not 
merely stand for figures on paper. They 
arc real in the sense that everyone of us 
has to provide heavily to pay iutcrc.st on 
tlie National Debt and gradually to pay 
back the capital. 

‘ If wc arc workers, part of our work is 
taken from us by the Government in 
taxes for the purpose. I wen if wc arc 
non-workers, or children not yet able to 
work, wc also pay, because Tliosc ivlio 
j work Tor us, being heavily taxed, can 
provide less for their dependents, 

A Case For Conversion 

It is therefore perfectly true to say 
that every child who is. liora inherits a ; 
great debt and is heavily taxed,' 

The subject ought not to be left there, 
When.thc war debts were incurred prices 
were high, so that those who lent money 
to the Government lent comparatively 
few goods. Now prices are vci'y much 
lower, and those who rceeivc interest 
from the Government receive much 
better value than they lent. 

That being so, it is the plain duty of 
the National Government to give the 
most serious attention to so important 
a subject. There is a strong case for the 
conversion of the National Debt to a 
lower rate of interest, thus relieving the 
burden on the nation, which means on 
each of its citizens, 

Wc earnestly hope the Government 
may find it possible to perform this 
operation early in the New Year. 


THE POST OFFICE 
WAKES UP 

Taking Its Light From Under 
the Bushel 

WHAT IT IS PREPARED TO 
DO FOR US 

In Spite of ail our criticisms wc be¬ 
lieve the Post Office to be a wonderful 
organisation. 

We believe, too, that it has any amount 
of excellent services and uses waiting 
for all who are clever enough to find 
out about them. But that is the 
trouble : the Post Office is so modest, 
almost secretive, about its good ideas, 
and so much dislikes talking about them, 
tliat most of us never learn all that it 
is prepared to do for us. 

We therefore welcome the news that 
from January 5 to 23 the Post Office 
is going to take its light from under 
the bushel and show it, free of charge, 
at the. Imperial Institute. 

The exhibition is primarily intended 
for children, but grown-ups will be 
welcome. They will be able to find out 
all about that wrong number, for it will 
be possible to make telephone calls and 
watcli the whole process at work. 
Some of the children are to be allowed 
to speak to countries abroad by means 
of the radio-telephone. 

The most up-to-date telegraph in¬ 
struments will be on show, and many 
wonderful machines, such as those 
which stamp postmarks on envelopes 
at the rate of 600 a minute. . A film 
of the work will also be sliown. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON’S 
GREAT SHOW 

CHILDREN’S GALLERY OF 
SCIENCE 

Press the Button and See the 
Wheels Go Round 

LONDON’S NEW ATTRACTION 

South Kensington’s good idea hgs 
come true, and the Children’s Gallery 
in the Science I\Iuseiim, opened a fciv 
days before Christmas, is the big London 
attraction of the liolidays. > '• 

Only a ■ few minutes after arriving 
at the gallery the other day an elderly 
man was heard to say : "This is one 
of the finest contributions to the educa¬ 
tion of children we have ever had I " 
But children arc by no means to have 
this gallery to themselves, any more 
than they have the C.N. to themselves, 
for father and mother and uncle and 
aunt ivill have these tilings too. A 
friend of the C.N. sarv as many grown¬ 
ups there as children. 

Somebody's Uncle 

Many of them were standing S])ell- 
bound before a model of a Puss Moth 
aeroplane. Somebody’s uncle was as 
delighted as a schoolboy when ho 
pressed a button so that he might be 
showiT why an aeroplane flics. 

Every year 120.000 boys and girls 
visit the Science Museum for grown-up 
people, and the attendance figures 
leap up by 5000 on every school 
half-holiday. So the directors of the 
museum said : " Why should not the 
children have a Science Gallery bf 
their own, with simple explanations 
how the models work and buttons to 
press so that they may have the tlirill 
of setting them in motion ? ’’ These 
men had not Charing . Cross Bridge 
minds. So the Children’s ]\Iusciim was 
brought into being speedily. 

Realistic Backgrounds 

Fortunately they were able to secure 
the help of Mr Roussel, a capable artist, 
who has so vividly painted the back¬ 
grounds of the illuminated models 
showing IMan’s progress that the scenes 
appear to be as real as if they were 
happening today. 

In the scenes showing the first rude 
form of wheels wc see many Egyptian 
workers of /jooo years ago moving 
heavy loads on rollers. Most people 
had a start of surprise when they saw 
the well-made wagon of Roman times 
loading at a quayside in our little 
island. By then wheels were an old 
invention, but it was not until the 
Romans made good roads that wheels 
came into regular use for transport. 
So the.way was gradually paved for the 
motor-car. 

Measuring Time 

How our ancestors measured the time 
is seen in one of the most interesting 
exhibits. There is tlie sinking bowl 
water clock, tiscd in iLuglaud many 
centuries ago and still seen in Algeria. 
An empty bowl with a small leak at the 
bottom is placed on the surface of the 
water in a larger vessel, and very 
gradually it fills with %vater and sinks. 
Models of ancient Egyptian water clocks 
arc also shown. At sunset: these large 
vessels, which were of stone, were filled 
with water. This dripped slowly through 
a liole near the base, and a scale of hours 
was marked on the side of the vessel. 

We were very glad to miss the ancient 
notices Do Not Touch, and to find no 
rules about how many times we may 
press a button or turn a handle to set a 
machine woi*king or to raise water by 
a miniature Archimedean screw. And 
as many times as avc like wc arc at 
liberty to light up the scenes showing 
how Man lias illumined the darkness 
of the night through the ages. The 
explanations of wind and water-power 
arc so simple that a' small child could 
understand them. Picture on page 3 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Where the New Year Begins 




BEAR RESCUES GUIDE 
A hunter's guide who was 
wedged in a hollow tree for 36 
hours hear Parry Sound in 
Ontario was eventually freed 
by grasping the fur of a home¬ 
coming bear. 


^ 0 , 




BATS V MOSQUITOES 
In order to combat 
troublesome mosquitoes 
the old Texas city of 
San Antonio is en¬ 
couraging bats. Special 
roosting-places have 
been erected for them on 
the outskirts of the town. 



WOLVES RAID VILLAGES 
Inhabitants of villages in South¬ 
ern Yugo-Slavia which were cut 
off from the outer world by 
heavy snowfalls suffered further 
misfortunes from raiding wolves, 
wbicli stole their livestock. 


Time travels round the world in this direction 


EXPERT BOATMEN 
Speaking in London 
recently Mr II, G. 
Watkins, lately returned 
from Greenland, said 
that when a kayak is 
upset the Eskimo rights 
it by making a complete 
revolution with the boat 
under water. 




H WNEWi: 
^EALAN 


At midnight at Greenwich 
on DecemDerSI-January 1. all 
west of this line is the Ola Tear 
and all east is the New Year 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


TLANTICl 


The'World's Time Zones 

The world is divided into 24 equal zones 
of 15 degrees, in each of which there is a 
standard time based on Greenwich. The 
clocks at the top of this map each week 
show the times in the various zones when 
it is noon at Greenwich. At sea these 
time zones are regular, except for the 
International Date Line areas, where 
each day begins, but on land the boundaries . 
of the zones arc varied somewhat so as to 
include in the same zone areas which are 
closely, connected for commercial purposes. 



SIBERIA’S, FROZEN RIVERS 
Although most Siberian rivers 
were frozen over in November 
or ‘ December the ’ Angara at 
Irkutsk is not usually frozen 
until the end of January. 



DESERT PETROL? 

A French professor 
leading an expedition 
to the Southern Sahara 
where he hopes to prove 
an old theory of his that 
there is petrol beneath 
the desert sands. 



A SHIFTING RIVER 
The ancient city of 
^ Loulan, destroyed by 
desert encroachment 
about 16 centuries ago, 
may in time blossom 
into new life owing to 
the Tarim River having 
in recent years come 
back to its old bed. 


GALILEE STORMS 
A reminder of Bible 
references to sudden 
violent storms on the 
Sea of Galilee was pro¬ 
vided recently when the 
London-India air mail 
was delayed there owing 
to a typhoon. 








% SUaR HARVEST 

■: The sugar-cane harvest begins 
: this month in the West Indies, 
i:; where crop prospects arc up to 
r the normal. About 250,000 tons 
i wilt be produced in the British 
West Indies. 



LOCUSTS AS FERTILISER 
Kenya is to make the locusts 
repair some of the damage they 
cause. Natives are offered a 
farthing a pound for the insects, 
which are to be dried and sold 
again as fertiliser. 


KANGAROO DROWNS EAGLE 

An eagle was seen to be attack¬ 
ing a kangaroo near Molong in 
Australia. Entering a stream 
the kangaroo caught the bird 
in its paws as it swooped and 
’ held it under water. 


A LITTLE SHOW OF 
EVERYDAY THINGS 
Mr Quennell's Christmas 
Treat 

• At the -Batsford Gallery, 15, North 
Audley Street, London, a small exhibi¬ 
tion is being held (until January 9), 
organised by Mr C. H. B. Qucnnell, 
whose delightful books on Eveiyday 
Life and Everj^day Things arc known to 
all of us. 

Pictures and books, posters and craft- 
work, show us something of the steady 
achievement of the past and the hopeful 
promise of the future. History is brought 
to life by gaily-coloured illustrations of 
costumes. An exhibit from the L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts shows 
metal w^ork and exquisite bookbinding 
done today by boys between 13 and 16. 

There are models of sailing-.ships and 
many scenes of life in foreign lands. 
Among the posters is a familiar one 
advertising bluebells at Kew', with the 
words “ Please do not pull them.'^ We 
hope it will be conspicuous this ^^^car on 
our hoardings when the merry month of 
May comes round again. 


A CORNISHMAN AND HIS 
GREAT INVENTION 

A short time ago wo published a pic¬ 
ture of the St Anno, driven ashore at 
Porthlcvcn in Cornwall, where licr crew 
was rescued by means of the invaluable 
rocket apparatus. 

One interesting fact we did not men¬ 
tion {and we are. grateful to a re«ader 
for pointing it out) is that the inventor 
of the rocket apparatus ivas himself a 
Porthleven man. 

His nanic \vas Trengrouse, and it 
was after watching the wreck of the 
Anson off Loc Bar, near Porthleven, 
when a hundred men wei*o drowned, 
that he set himself to discover some 
means of helping these poor fellows.so 
often within sight, but not reach, of help. 

The first apparatus he constructed 
fired the lifeline from a musket, but it is 
on the same principle that the improved 
rocket «"';nparatus works today. 


LONDON SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Number Falling in Thousands 

The London County Council Educa¬ 
tion Committee has reported that the 
number of children in elementary schools 
has Lillen since 1915 by the astonishing 
number of 213,435. This was duo 
partly to the fall in births and partly 
to the movement of population out 
of the L.C.C. area into Greater London. 

A very great part of the fall is due to 
a real decline in the child population. 
Thus in two ^''ears the number of children 
fell by 33,000. 

This is a striking and serious fact. 
Wc see the population of the capital 
dwindling before our eyes. The birth¬ 
rate again fell last year, and as things 
are going wc shall soon have to pull 
down some of our schools because tliey 
will no longer be wanted. 

TRAFALGAR 

Son of One Who Was There 

Wc have just lost perhaps the last 
human link with Trafalgar. 

He was Mr John Charles Haswell, 
wliosc father was a powder monkey in 
the never-to-be-forgotten battle. 

The powder monkey grew up in the 
Navy, like his father before him. Young 
John Charles entered the Navy as natu¬ 
rally as a duck takes to water, and his 
son has followed in his steps. 

John Charles Haswell was born when 
his father was 62, and lias died at the 
age of 74. He must be the very last of 
the band who could say that they heard 
about Trafalgar from au c^^e-witness. 


GROWING OLD OR KEEPING 
YOUNG ? 

A sturdy Dorset woman went to 
London to sec her sister the other day. 

It was a cheap day excursion,, and she 
silent eight hours in the train. She is 85. 

Next day .she was doing the family 
ironing, and enjoyed it. 

One more reason for v'ondering why 
anyone should be afraid of growing old. 


KING COTTON MORE 
CHEERFUL 

His Throne in the Future 

- The reports from Lancashire as to the 
condition of the cotton industry show a 
great improvement. 

The production of the mills has in¬ 
creased by half, and many important 
mills have been reopened for work. 

Some hundreds of thousands, of cotton 
operatives arc now working for a larger 
proportion of the week, although full¬ 
time working has not yet been resumed 
by many. 

This is good not only for Lancashire 
but for the entire country, as the buying 
power of Lancashire affects us all. 

The universal depression in the cotton 
trade, reaching from Lancashire to 
Japan, has naturally raised speculation 
as to what is to be the future of this 
great industry. Informed opinion takes 
the view that the industry must assume 
larger proportions than ever before when 
the world recovers, and there seems good 
reason for this. 

The consumption of cotton goods has 
never been really great in the world yet, 
for even in the most advanced countries, 
the majority of people have not been 
able to command the satisfaction of their 
cotton needs. It is probable that, if the 
needs of every British family for cotton 
goods could be satisfied, Lancashire 
would have work enough to do to supply 
them without exporting. 

When we pass from the advanced 
countries of Europe to Asia and Africa 
we realise that the possibilities of ex¬ 
pansion arc gigantic and that the present 
cotton machinery of the world is not 
nearly big enough to supply the margin 
of the existing needs. 


LAND IN MAYFAIR 

The extraordinary price at which land 
is sold in the best parts of London is 
illustrated by the sale the otlier day of a 
tiny piece of land in Mayfair. 

It measured only 19,230 square feet 
and fetched ;^58,ooo,^a little more than 
/!3 a square foot ! In some parts of 
England land is being sold at fiv'e 
shillings a foot frontage. 


FRANCE’S IDLE MEN 
Unemployment Growing 
rise to a million or more 

France is increasingly feeling the world 
trade crisis, and it may be hoped that 
the fact will assist her to take a more 
reasonable view of the world situation. 

No one knows how many unemployed 
there are in France, but French esti¬ 
mates reach a million. France has not a 
system of unemployment insurance as 
we have, and there is no registration 
such as wc possess. Our own total of 
about 2,600,000 unemployed includes 
people working part-time and people 
normally in casual employment. Such 
persons are not included in the French 
estimate of 1,000,000, and it is quite 
probable, therefore, that if the French 
unemployed were counted on the same 
basis as ours they would be a very large 
army indeed. 

France is meeting the situation, not 
by unemployment insurance but by 
public works, including national high¬ 
ways, port. development, electrification 
and hydraulic power, the building of 
schools, playgrounds, and museums, the 
erection of new hospitals and sanatoria, 
and the building of air ports. 

It is said that when these special 
works begin the French unemployed will 
be refused any poor relief unless they 
accept the work offered them. 


FALL IN SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 

Savings certificates are still being 
bought in large quantities, but there has 
been a falling-off. At the s«ame time the 
number of savings certificates sold out 
by investors has increased. 

In January last year the certificates 
issued were worth ;^6,242,000, while the 
repayments were only £3,357,000. In 
June the issues had fallen to ;£4,514,000, 
while the repayments were 23»221,000. 
In October the position was reversed, 
the issues falling to ;f3,49i,ooo while the 
repayments rose to ^4,516,000. 

This decline in savings is a very 
serious feature of the situation. 
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Who Cares ? 

'T’iiere have been two Peace 
^ events that have interested 
us of late. 

One was the National Disarmament 

Service in St PauLs. 

The other was a Disarmament Con¬ 
ference in Newcastle. 

It is concerning the second 
event that we wish to say a word. 

The Lord Mayor of Newcastle 
summoned- a .conference on Dis¬ 
armament . He sent the summons 
far and wide to the good citizens 
of Newcastle, taking care to 
invite business men and the 
leading clergy. As the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference is to take place 
in February, and as the future 
happiness of the world may well 
depend on it, one would have 
imagined the hall would be filled. 

Alas 1 when the' day of the 
conference arrived the audience 
was found to consist of one person ! 
That solitary and honourable 
figure was Canon Hunter, Arch¬ 
deacon of Northumberland. 

The population of Newcastle 
approaches 300,000. It is a 
famous city. If war comes again 
Newcastle may easily end its 
sufferings from the last war in 
forced destitution and emigration, 
if any part of the world can still 
be found willing to take refugees 
from the battlegrounds of Europe. 

We use forcible words because 
no others fit the situation. The 
world is in dire trouble, and has 
not yet found a way out of the 
disorder created by the terrible 
conflict of 1914I The world's 
rulers need behind them the 
force of public opinion, and what 
is to be said of the value or 
strength of public opinion when, 
in a leading English city, a dis¬ 
armament conference is called in 
vain and treated with contempt ? 

Are we to suppose it is already 
forgotten that as recently as 1914 
a war broke out which devastated 
the world and killed or maimed 
or starved tens of millions of 
men, women, and children—a 
war whose effects are still felt in 
every home and are still shaking 
every seat of government ? 

We have to overcome a deadly 
apathy. All our energies need 
to be devoted to the prevention 
of war which would curse the 
manhood and womanhood of 
those who are children now. 

What is it that we have to 
learn ? The Next War, if it 
comes, ma^^ easily end civilisation 
as we know it, producing chaos in 
which desperate, hunger-driven 
men will be forced to take part in 
movements and deeds such as 
the world has not known since the 
Dark Ages. We are threatened 
with a new Dark Age. 

We are entering upoii a year 
which will determine what we 
shall do in the. matter, and the 
world may well look forward with 
a deep anxiety. 

In Nezvcastle hvo men care 
motigh to come together about it. 


A Pessimist Goes Out 

Winter had come upon King Year, and 
he was growing old. 

A sorry tale has been my reign, he 
said; Tm glad tis told. 

I have seen sad and troubled days; I 
weary with the fight. 

My wish is that no heir shall come to 
follow in this plight. 

The midnight came. Like songs of 
hope wild bells began to ring. 

The king is dead, they pealed and 
pealed; is dead: Long live the king! 
@ 

Village 

Qnly a few weeks ago we told of 
the poet who in his will remem¬ 
bered the poor fellows he had often 
seen sleeping on the Embankment. 
He left his clothes to them. 

Now we hear of a memorial as 
simple and touching, A note, about 
it hangs in the church of Otterford/ 
a tiny place on the Blackdown Hills 
in Somerset. It tells us that because 
a young man gave his life in the war 
there is a bed in Taunton Hospital for 
any sick person from his village or the 
neighbouring one of Churchstanton, 
Could any man have a better 
memorial ? 

A Stupid Exhibition 

w take no pleasure whatever in 
reading that a freak golf match 
was lately played in which one of the 
players, a young professional, teed 
up the golf ball on a girl's forehead. 

The girl, a young nurse, reclined on 
the ground with a tec peg fastened 
to her forehead by an elastic band, 
and it is said that she was not at all 
nervous when the ball was hit. 

We can well believe it, for the 
modern girl is not a creature of nerves; 
but wc fail entirely to Understand 
what a good game gaiils by such a 
stupid exhibition. ' 

Excelsior 

Qutside the windows of the C.N. 

the now Lever House continues 
to soar, and very fine it is to be. 

Its steelworkers arc a source of 
distraction , which the most resolute 
of editorial eyes cannot altogether 
avoid. The other day they were 
fascinating us by their marvellous 
game of throwing red-hot rivets from 
a travelling forge into a bucket held, 
by a man on a higher staging. 

Nearly all the rivets have now been 
clamped tight by the electric riveter, 
but a tall crane still tops the structure 
and points like a finger to the skies. 

To its topmost point a workman 
climbed the other afternoon to 
attend to some detail in its lattice¬ 
work, and while we watclied, pausing 
a moment at our desk, the man on the 
top of the upright crane shouted to 
someone below. As readily as if ho 
had been hanging pictures on a wadi 
another workman climbed up to him; 
and handed him a hammer 1 


The Frivolous Young Things 

Jn the year 1641 it was evidently 
thought frivolous for the young to 
read Shakespeare. 

We have just peeped into a book 
called The Academy of Love, by Jo 
Johnson, which speaks of the deplor¬ 
able fact that “ unless their grand¬ 
mothers intervened young sparkish 
Girles would read in Shakespecre day 
and night." 

A Little Prayer 

The day is done ; 

Look down upon Thy little one, 

0 Light of light; 

Keep me this night, 

And shed round me Thy presence 
bright. 

Tip-Cat 

pKRpETUAL motion has not . yet been 
found, we are told again. But 
'surely the world is full of it. 

0 

]\Janv people read' themselves to sleep 
in bed. And the book as well as 
the reader drops off. 

0 

JT is said that bargain basements arc 
unhealthy. Many people find them 
lowering. 

0 

50ME cliildren are alwaj^s asking to 
be given things. Yet they are 
not the taking 
ones. 

0 

Tenants arc pro¬ 
testing against 
rents. Landlords 
must mend their 
ways. 

0 

QrTiMK films cause 
crime, we read. 
Now we must find 
out what causes 
crime films. 

0 

go ME statues 
have been 
found 20 feet be¬ 
low the surface 
in Rome. The Westminster Rpsteins 
have not yet fallen so low. 

H 

is the .shortest month ? asks a 
correspondent. Income Tax montli, 
we imagine. 

0 

SINGER who disappointed his audi¬ 
ence by being unable to sing 
wanted to sing bad^3^ Which would 
have disappointed them all the more. 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling ihc World 

grjDLiNGTON's poor will receive 
600 bags of coal this winter from 
an ancient charity. 

Liverpool University has received 
£5000 from an unknown friend 
for its Students Union. 

poTjR Hundred and Fifty out of 
938 prisons in Prussia have 
closed since 1924. 

JUST AN IDEA 
They are never alone itdio are accoin- 
•'hankd bv nohle thoughts. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a fat boy is 
wide awake 


New Year Calling 

^ REETiNGS., little womenfolk I 
^ Hail to you, young men ! 
Did you think Fd gone for good ? 
Here I am again ! 

Qreetings, Sister Snow and Rain, 
Good morning, Brother Sun! 
How I love your clieerful face 
That smiles at everyone. 

I'm so happy I must dance, 

And sing and laugh and leap 
To rouse up all the animals 
Who dream of me in sleep. 

I SHALL fly with all the birds, 
And swim with every fish, 
Wave my magic wand of hope, 
And wish my New Year wish : 

'X'lrAT from the wings of happiness 
A feather soft may fall 
To warm the hearts of those I 
greet ; 

And I shall greet you all 1 

A Song For the Dark 
Winter Days 

Dy Our Country Girl 

T Jnderneath the snow 
Arc crocuses 
And dafiy down 
Down dillies I 
Underneath the snow 
Are golden cups, 

And silver bells 

Of lilies ; • 

And soon the woolly dams 
Will love their little lambs. 

And brown mares nose their fillies; 
Sunshine fill the room, 

Orchards be in bloom, 

y\nd daffy daffy daffy down dillies. 

^HEN the days arc dark 
Remember this : 

All the flowers are here, 

Are close at hand, 

Just waiting through 
December, 

Clouds are bound to break; , 
Buds are bound to wake, 

And joy spring from love's ember. 
Dash away the tear, 

Sing a song of cheer, 

And give the world some spring¬ 
time in December ! 

The Extraordinary Thing 

*T^nE most extraordinary thing is that 
^ : England is, so far as one can make 

out, being destroyed by the English. 

History is full of lands laid waste, 
but if vve look at the ruins of the 
Byzantine Empire wc can say it was 
the work of the Turks. If wc look to 
countries laid waste in the North we 
can say it was the Danes or barbarians. 

Ihit if one sees ivhat is happening in 
England, the most heaniiful countryside 
in the vDorld, one sees that it is the English 
who arc destroying England themselves. 

Mr G. K.’Chesterton 

Ring In—Ring Out 
RingjNewYearbel!s,ringlouclanclclear, 
Witii merry peals so full of cheer. 
Ring in the hoy that’s first at school; 
Ring out tlic dunce-block and tlie fool. 
Ring in the boy that’s bright-as day, 
Tliat loves to work and loves to play, 
l^ing out the idler and the drone; ■ 
Ring out the grumblers every one; 
Ring out the boy who will not lend 
A willing hand to help a friend. 
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The ARTIST’S MODEL GROWN OLD 


A HARD WORLD FOR 
BIRDS AND MEN 

THE PITY OF 6000 QUAILS 

Travelling To Death To Make 
a Gourmand’s Meal 

THE KIND AND CALLOUS 
HUMAN FOLK 

Dy a Travolllng Correspondent 

One of our readers in Austria, a doctor in 
Vienna, was travelling at sea when his C.N, 
reachea him with the story of the swallows 
saved by aeroplanes. 

It happened that on board his ship were 
other birds being transported, and he was 
moved to write this story of the quails which 
even then were suffering from the cruelty of 
human folk as the swallows had been saved 
from suffering by the kindness of human folk. 

It is a difficult world for birds and men, 
and we pray our readers everywhere to end 
this pitiful tiling. 

Sitting iu the comfortable smoking- 
room of the Lloyd steamer Victoria, 
which was taking me toward my be¬ 
loved country, I read about the golden 
hearts of the Viennese who, in spite of 
their own sorrows and misery, took care 
of the poor birds of passage and trans¬ 
ported them in warmed wagons and 
aeroplanes to the warmer South. 

The Cases on the Deck 

As I 1‘ead I could not help thinking 
of the six thousand quails being carried 
to their death on board the Victoria, 
locked np iu cases. Every case contained 
a well-filled corn trough, for the quails 
must arrive fat and well-fed in Switzer¬ 
land, whither they were being sent to 
be served as corpses on silver dislies in 
fashionable hotels. 

These quails had, after many troubles 
and by a fortunate chance of weather, 
reached the ,coast of North Africa in 
time to spend the winter there, but 
callous people had expected them, for 
it happens every year, and with nets 
spread for miles along the seashore 
they caught them without pity. Sadly 
one looked at the cases in which the 
poor birds were sitting, tightly packed, 
as if they anticipated the fate awaiting 
them. The cases were on the upper 
deck in the open, and tlie nearer we 
approached to Europe, and the rougher 
and colder the weather became, the 
more restless these poor creatures were. 

Organised Destruction 

Bird-lovers all over the world have 
been busy for years with the problem 
of the dymg-out of our birds of passage. 
This general dying-out is partly a 
consequence of exhaustion by the long 
passage, and partly due to the big 
power stations of Italy, where the tired 
birds alight on unprotected leads of 
high tension and come to their death ; 
but most of them fall victims to the 
organised destruction of the money- 
seeking men in North Africa. I have 
been travelling in North Africa and the 
islands of the Mediterranean for years 
just at the time of'the flights of these 
Ihrds, and have had occasion to observe 
how our birds are caught and destroyed 
by the iiiost cunning means. 

How the Birds Are Caught 

When the September Moon is shining 
the natives of North Africa know that 
they can count on numerous flocks of 
quail crossing the Mediterranean and 
falling close to Abukir and Mcx. They 
fly very, low, about two or three yards 
above the sea, and not far, therefore, 
from the shoreline nets, which are 
spread out so that the tired birds will 
entangle themselves and be caught. 

This is what is done. The birds arc 
at once removed and packed in cases 
supplied with corn and water-troughs ; 
then back they go to Europe on the 
fastest steamer ready to sail, for in 
Europe quails are dainties much sought- 
after by gourmands, and they fetch 
much money. 

The most shocking fact is that the 
catching of these poor creatures is 
a Government concession,, and thus 


O NLY in art is beauty immortal. In 
life it is doomed to fade. 

TIic pathos of such pictured loveliness 
is brought to our minds by the story of 
the young girl who. sat as a model for 
many famous Academicians. 

Her beauty and radiance shine down 
from pictures and engravings of them 
that were the delight of Victorian homes. 
Who docs not remember Lord Leighton’s 
picture called Wedded ? But who 
remembers the names or personalities 
of the'models who sat for Waterhouse’s 
Hylas and the Nymphs, or the St 
Agnes Eve of Millais, or the heroines of 
many a picture that draws our interest 
and admiration in the Tate Gallery or the 


Continued from the previous column 
seems to be sanctioned by the State. 
In this way Europe’s birds arc sold 
back to Europe when they fall into the 
lap of Africa free of charge. All the 
proposals and measures for protecting 
birds of passage in Europe arc useless 
so long as this evil and its root remain. 
If only North Africa would help us we 
could stop the general dying-out of 
our birds of passage by means of 
public laws. 

But North Africa is not the only 
sinner against these birds. On the 
island of Cyprus, which is under British 
control, there is a season known as the 


Guildhall ? All, all arc there, the'sweet 
familiar faces, but the models arc no 
longer children, or girls, or young women. 
They have grown old. 

One of the most famous for her 
beauty in that day is now so poor that 
she can scarcely find enough to live 
upon. The times which arc hard indeed 
for the artist arc harder still for the 
artist’s model. 

Samuel Butler, looking at the noble 
picture of an old lady by Rembrandt in 
the National Gallery, said that in her 
last years immortality had perched on 
her like a bird in a withered bough. It 
is true, but immortality will not pay 
the rent. 


swallow season, when roasted swallows 
arc served in the restaurants, ten on a 
plate. Last year I was served with a 
flying dog as a special tit-bit. 
This is a bird-like animal, a sort of big 
bat, and I refused it and was con¬ 
sidered a queer fellow. 

In Tanganyika and parts of South 
Africa England protects big game, such 
as elephants and giraffes, from being 
exterminated. Our birds in Europe 
deserve the same protection. Un¬ 
fortunately the League of Nations has 
now many other troubles, but what a 
sublime task it would be to guarantee 
the protection of the birds of passage ! 


SWITCH ON BRITISH 

WHAT ARE WE DOING 
WITH ELECTRICITY? . 

Immense Number of Houses 
That Might Be Wired 

AN ALL-BRITISH OPPORTUNITY 

The Electricity Commissioners report 
a check in electrical progress. 

In tlie twelve months ended last March 
there was a decline in the production of 
electricity for industrial use, although 
there was an increase in domestic use. 
Taking industrial and domestic use to¬ 
gether there was a growth in the year 
of five per cent, so that one industry at 
least made progress in bad trade. 

Here arc the figures of consumption 
since 1926 in millions of units : 6850 in 
1927; 7603 in 1928; 8596 in 1929; 
9029 in 1930. 

The revenue obtained by authorised 
electricity undertakings in 1930 was over 
a million pounds a week. It is, we 
hope, a figure that will seem small in ten 
jmars time. 

Miners Waiting For Work 

The grid system, with its great power 
lines stretching across the country, 
must be said to be doing much when we 
contrast the position today with what 
it was twenty years ago. 

Nevertheless, so much remains to bo 
done that we venture to apply a spur to 
the proceedings. Let us face the fact 
that millions of British homes have not 
yet a supply of electricity. . 

That is a great reproach to us, for 
electricity is manufactured from British 
coal, and, area for area, British coal is 
the best in the world. . 

Hundreds of thousands of our miners 
are out of work waiting for the chance 
to produce coal, which means to produce 
heat, light, electricity, and mechanical 
power. We need all these things, and 
need them badly. Our winters are long, 
and in our latitude the winter day is 
short. There is not a homo, a factory, 
a workshop, a warehouse, or a shop in 
which coal in some form, whether as 
light, heat, electricity, or mechanical 
power, is not needed in abundance. 

Wire the Homes 

When, therefore, we contrast these 
great needs with unemployment in the 
mining industry, and reflect further 
that this^ is a purely domestic problem 
which has nothing whatever to do with 
world difficulties or the breakdown of 
foreign exchanges, or anything else 
whatever except our own intelligence 
and competence, we have good cause to 
be dissatisfied. 

Why should not our electricity under¬ 
takings, whether municipal or company- 
owned, set to work and offer to wire 
any house at cost price, or even less ? . 

Obviously it would pay, because each 
wired house would become a permanent 
customer. The consumption of elec¬ 
tricity would greatly increase, output 
would be economised, standing costs 
would fall in relation to output, and 
trade would be greatly improved. 

Not the Way To Do It 

The other day we imagined we had 
found a company enterprising enough 
to do this thing, for they put up d 
notice saying Your House Wired 
Free.” On inquiry we found, how¬ 
ever, that the company only wired a 
house free if the householder put in 
shilling-in-the-slot meters and paid iid 
a unit for current. Obviously that is 
not the way to do it. 

This great Homo Industry of elec¬ 
tricity needs to be furthered by every 
reasonable means, and we venture to 
direct the attention of the Government, 
the local authorities, all electricity 
companies, and the public at large, to 
the subject. 

In days when Buy British is on every¬ 
body's lips why not make plenty of 
British electricity out of British coal 
for the use of British people ? 


The Jumping Lorry 



Tho lorry charging Its way out 

A Watford company which builds heavy motor-lorries gives them a strenuous test in the 
course of which they are driven In and out of a pit three feet deep. 
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THE OFFICE BOY 
AND THE HAT 

Sir J; M. Barrie’s 
Appearance in Fleet Street 

A TALE OF COMEDY 
AND COURAGE 

There was once a very shy young man 
who wanted to be a writer. 

He was told that it would be a good 
thing to call on the editor of a London 
evening paper that is now no more. 

The shy young man was also poor, 
but ho had heard'that nothing succeeds 
like success, and in order to impress the 
great editor with a prosperous appear¬ 
ance he bought himself a silk hat. 

But just before he was shown into the 
literary iion\s deti the office bo}^ took the 
visitor's hat firmly away. The money 
had been wasted ! 

A Private Life-History 

Yet young James Barrie became 
famous without the help, of a silk hat. 
Then, many ye'ars afterwards, lie wrote 
the history of his early battles, and 
called it The Greenwood Hat, because 
the name of the editor he wanted to 
impress was Frederick Greenwood. 

It was not given to the public ; it was 
a little private life-history written for 
his friends, because Barrie has exchanged 
poverty for fame without losing liis 
shyness. Only about 20 copies were 
printed, and one has just been stolen 
from Barrie’s godson, Mr Peter Davies. 

The book thief evidently knew that 
this was the rarest of all modern first 
editions, and was confident that some 
unscrupulous collector would give him 
a huge reward for burgling the offices 
where it was kept. 

A Very Precious Manuscript 

There is one thing even more precious 
than the printed copy of The Greenwood 
Hat, and that is the manuscript of it, 
Barrie had become crippled with neuritis 
in the right hand. It seemed that his 
writing days were over. 

Then he read the wonderful diary 
Captain Scott kept in. the Antarctic, 
which closes on the word Courage. After¬ 
wards he began to learn to write for the 
second time in his life : it was a weari¬ 
some business to educate his left hand, 
and we can bo sure it was a very ugly 
crabbed manuscript' that Tic produced. 
But it was a brave one, and to his friends 
a precious one. 

This first work written with his left 
hand was The Greenwood Hat. 


LADY FRAZER’S TALES 

Tlie Singing Wood. By Lady Frazer (Black, 5s). 

Would anyone like to know how idle 
John became Maestro Giovanpi, the great 
violinist to Avhbm all the world listened . ? 

Lady Frazer tells the teile in the first 
of her fifteen, stories from FairAdaud. 
John listened to the birds in the wood, 
the blackbird, the thruslf, and the 
nightingale, and they taught him how to 
draw the sweetest music, their own, from 
the strings of his home-made fiddle. . 

This is not the only. timcfuT talc that 
Lady Fi'azer has to tell; for if the truth 
be. known she had heaixl from her 
husband, the great Sir James Frazer, all 
the legends that were told in the child¬ 
hood, of the world since the first Golden 
Bough grew on the tree. So she sets 
down the account of the Wizard who 
could bring down the rain but could 
never find the right day for it, and of the 
haught Beauty who refused the King 
of Spain, and the Cat that had to put off 
going to Rome to have its tail gilded. 

We will not tell you these stories, nor 
that about Prince Sunshine ortho Secret 
Well, because Lady Frazer tells them so 
much better than we could, as anyone 
wlio is lucky enough to meet tliis admir¬ 
able book will see. , 


Paintings Come to Life 



A figure from a Velasquez painting A Chlld^Plucklng a Rose, by Caspar Netscher 



Philip the Second and Don Juan, by Titian 

At a charity performance at a London theatre recently children posed as figures in well- 
known paintings. Some of the more striking tableaux are shown here. 


A SCULPTURE FROM 
THE PARTHENON 

Long-Lost Work of 
Phidias 

ROMANTIC DISCOVERY AMONG . 
FRAGMENTS 

One of the missing fragments of the 
marble sculptures of the i^arthchon has 
been identified.' Surprisingly enough it 
has been standing forty years, for every 
visitor^ to see—ramong other damaged 
antiquities iu the courtyard of the 
Acropolis Museum itself! 

Imr over a century archaeologists have 
kept their eyes open for any of the 
sculiiturcs with which Phidias adorned 
the great temple to Athene, for even 
lieforc Lord Elgin made his great 
collection travellers from all over Europe 
had taken liomc as souvenirs large and 
small fragments from tlie frieze and the 
two great pediments, so that today they 
are scattei'cd in many museums, some 
rescued even from rockeries. 

A Legendary Contest 

The work of identification has been 
lielped by a careful series of drawings 
made by Jacques Carrey, a painter in the 
French Embassy at the Porte in 1674.' 

The newly-discovcrcd sculpture is 
more than half of a seated figure shoivu 
on the right-hand side of Carrey’s 
drawing of the west pediment. JCA eu 
in his time it was headless, so tliat it 
cannot be stated with certainty Avhoni 
she represents. 

, The scene sculptured on this pediment 
was the strife between Poseidon the .sea- 
god and Athene, a contest which, 
according to a legend, took place on the 
Acropolis itself. Poseidon struck the 
ground with his trident and produced a 
salt spring, but Athene produced an 
olive tree, and was adjudged the victor. 

The remains of some of the marble 
figures from this pediment can be seen 
in the Elgin Room at the BritishMuseum, 
and it is interesting to find among them 
the two figures which knelt and reclined 
under the sloping cornice to the right of 
this newly-discovered sculpture. 

TEIREE OLD MEN 
One Day’s News From 
Long Ago 

. Workmen discovered ancient graves 
iu three parts of the country a few Weeks 
ago, all on one day. 

. Oifc was on a hillside near BrigldoUi^ 
Afen digging a trench there found tJie 
skeleton oi a man of the Bronze Age 
laid in a shallow grave. , ; j 

• ' Another was at Upton Colliery in 
Yorkshire, whei'c a skull and part of the 
skeleton of a prehistoric man werc/found 
six feet deep, with some shaped pieces 
of. flint near the bones.' . . . . 

At Prestatyn in North Wales a 1000- 
ycar.-old slceleton was found about five 
i’ect below the surface, buried in a layer 
of shingle,' experts declaring'it to be the 
frame of a young warrior-of tlie Viking 
period. His tce.th arc perfect. A well- 
made javelin lay by liim. ' . 

RUSSIA AS A MARKET 

. The view that Russia is becoming an 
increasing market of-the. greatest iin- 
povtance is being strongly confirmed.' 

. Ht is said that Russia can use more 
goods’ than .she can produce under three 
Eivc-Year Plans. Russia requires, and 
AVill require, an enormous quantity of 
ihanufactured articles, and lier market 
will soon be infinitely more important 
than that of India. 

.AVe note that in the first six mouths 
of last year Russia bought American 
agricultural machinery to tlie extent of 
37 million dollars. • 

It is a great pity that any country 
should fight shy of so. important a 
market, and we sav this for the good of 
all countries; ■ 
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A Honeymoon 
GIVEN AWAY 

The Sound Heart of 
America 

Frcnclimcai do not often travel, and 
when they do they frequently see no 
good at all in the country they visit. 

M. Georges Milsom is an exception 
to this rule. He has just returned 
from, the U.S.A. glowing with en¬ 
thusiasm for the warm-hearted, friendly 
people he met there. 

“ One hears little about unemploy¬ 
ment there/* he reports. “People 
seem to feel that something has gone 
wrong with their system, and are 
ashamed and troubled by it. It is like 
an illness, something one does not 
care to dwell upon. They say little; 
but tliey do much, all in a friendly way,' 
like neighbours. The Government has 
done little, far too little, in my judg¬ 
ment, for the unemployed; but that does 
not mean that the people are not doing 
a great deal/’ 

Sacrifice Committees, we hear, arc 
being formed in the various cities. 
The idea is not to give up sometliing 
that you will never miss, but to give up 
something you want very much. During 
I lie summer university students by the 
dozen brought in the sums that their 
holidays would have cost them and 
stayed at home. 

But the case that touched M. Milsom 
most was that of two young people, 
newly married, who sent in three 
hundred dollars, money for their honey¬ 
moon which they would do without. 


THE TEST OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRY 
Board of Trade’s Index 
Number 

The Board of Trade now furnishes us 
with a measurement of Production as 
distinguished from Trade. 

The measurement is given in the form 
of an Index Number, which means that 
we take a certain period as a standard 
to measure by, and call it loo ; then tlic 
production of any other period is con¬ 
veniently expressed as a percentage. If 
the output fell off by half the Index 
Number would fall from loo to 50. 

The Board of Trade takes as its 
standard the prodiictio.it of 1924 and 
calls that 100. ' , / * • - 

/. In 1929 the index rose to nearly 112, 
showing an improvement of nearly 
12 per cent. In 1930 the Index Nuinber 
fell to 103, which meant that in that 
year production was three per . cent 
better than in 1924, 

In the June quarter of 1931 the Index 
Number fell to a .shade over 92, and in 
tlie September quarter to just over 90. 

It is small comfort to know that our 
production has not fallen off as much 
as/that of Germany and the” United 
States. Ill Germany; between the third 
quarter of last year and that of 1930, 
the fall was over 14 per cent, and in 
America just under 14 per cent. 

This production test of prosperity is 
the clearest that can be applied to 
wealth conditions. . ’ 


LOOKING DOWN ON WHALES 
AND SHARKS 

An. Australian , friend sends us. this little 
note of an experience he had the other day. 

By boat from Sydney to Brisbane 
takes 40 hours, and to go by train 
takes 22. I went . up by train • ori 
Sunday night, and on Thursday I 
11 cw back from Brisbane to Sydney. 

The flying took only five hours and 
was. really a . wonderful experience. 
Coming , down the coast we saw the 
thrashers which follow the whale ; they 
leap out of the water and jumj) at the 
back of the whale as a dog would. Wc 
also saw a school of sharks. We were, 
flying 1200 feet high, at about a hundred 
miles an hour, 


The Childrens Newspaper 


Children in French Art 



The Young Oovernesa, by Chardin 

The great exhibition o£ French art will he opened to the public next week at Burlington 
House. Here are four of the paintings which have come to London for the exhibition. 


___y 

NEWFOUNDLAND TO 
SPEND LESS 

A Financial Dictator 

300 POST OFFICES SHUT 

The oldest of our colonies, New¬ 
foundland, is following the example of 
the larger countries under the flag and 
setting her financial house iu order. 

Though her exports have for many 
years exceeded her imports, her national 
expenditure has exceeded her revenue 
and the Budget has not balanced. 

Failing to secure a loan, The Govern¬ 
ment asked for assistance from England. 
Two officials were sent from the Treasury 
and an adviser from Montreal, 

As a result 300 post and telegraph 
offices are to be closed down, and Mr 
J, H, Penson, one of the Treasury 
oflicials, is to remain in charge of the 
Government Finance Department. Tie 
has been given high powers, rather like 
an English’judge in being removable 
from his office only by an address to the . 
Governor by both Houses of Parliament. 

Newfoundland has grasped its nettle 
boldly, and should soon regain prosperity. 

THE STONE IN THE 
DAIRY 

Now On the Church Wall 

Carshalton’s surprise to find an old 
John Ruskin stone used in its new 
pavement reminds us that often an 
inscribed stone or a beautiful piece of 
carving has been turned face downward 
and used for paving. 

Not long ago a Dorset rector, wishing 
to fix a separator in his dairy, took up 
one of the flagstones on the floor. He 
was amazed to find on the other side a 
tribute to the piety of a lady wlio died 
200 years ago. The memorial is back 
on the church wall now. 

A brother parson was double-trench¬ 
ing his garden, which has been growing 
roses since Tudor days, when ho came 
on a stone slab several feet below the 
surface, “ Now,** he thought, “ I may 
find the’ long-lost Elizabethan chalice.** 

But, alas! when the stone was pain¬ 
fully heaved aside all he found was a 
pit full of rusty tins and broken china. 
We cannot all be so fortunate as Car- 
shalton, but it is often worth looking on 
the other side of a stone. 


HOW THEY PUT JOHN 
EMMANS TOGETHER AGAIN 

./In hospitals;there are niany unknown 
heroes, and John Eminans is one, - 

lie was a landscape gardener, and 
two years ago, when lopping a tree, he 
had a terrible fall, which broke his back 
iu three places.; • . • ’ ; 

« In Sydney Hospital, \vhere he was 
taken, nobody Thought he could possibly 
recover; but medical science is so 
wonderful now that there is a chance 
even for Humpty -Dumpty to' be put 
together again. 

; '^ John Eminans could not move or feed 
Tiimself, but all the time he kept smiling. 

: His ■ pluck and ‘ determination to, get 
better have helped the doctors, and he 
-can now use his hands, sit up without 
I assistance,' and whccLhifnself aboiit in a 
; chair. He has, even made himself a very 
ingenious pocket wireless set. , !. 

SEEING LONDON AT ITS BEST 

Perhaps the real and unconsciously felt 
^ appeal of floodlighting lay in the power 
of light and shade to transform familiar 
parts of London into the semblance of an 
ideal city, one in which all that was sordid 
was blotted out, and only the fine tilings 
left to yield their greatest value. 

, Most of the buildings which were flood¬ 
lit were worthy of the effort expended on 
them—the more tentative designs were 
vitalised by heightened values of light 
and shade, and those which were master¬ 
pieces stood the test of emphasis. . 

Dr Raymond Unwlii 
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THE SLUM PEOPLE 

HOW THEY BEHAVE IN 
NEW HOMES 

A City’s Experiment and 
What It Shows 

36 HOPEFULS IN 100 

There arc people who still say ‘'It 
is no rise to put batlirooms in tenement 
houses and cottnges because the tenants 
won’t use them. I Icnow for a fact that 
they keep coal in them.” 

But what arc the facts ? The Sheffield 
Social Survey Committee has just 
published a report on the loo little 
modern homes set up three years ago 
on the Wyburn estate. 

These houses were part of a slum 
clearance scheme, and the families who 
moved in were all families who had been 
used to nothing else but slum life. Could 
they conquer old habits in new homes ? 

A Good Thing For Children 

The report on the loo liomes says that 
in two cases only was misuse of the bath 
definitely ascertained ; in one the bath 
was used for storing coke ; in the other, 
where the house was overcrowded, as a 
spare bed. 

There were not, be it noted, loo coal- 
ccllars with taps. 

In zj4 houses the bath was little used 
because the tenants could not afford to 
licat l)ath water, and many people 
seemed to think that baths were a good 
thing for children and too great a luxury 
for growii-iips, but 36 families were con¬ 
firmed 'and enthusiastic bathers. 

Only iS out of 100 gardens were 
neglected. 

Only 10 among the tenants definitely 
preferred “ the old intimate and inter- 
(lowing life of the slum court patriotism 
and the pleasantries of the corner beer* 
shops.” 

An Encouraging Report 

The general response to the new sur¬ 
roundings was as follows : 

fo per cent splendid; spotless ordered homes. 

55 per cent fairly good. 

19 per cent poor. 

16 per cent no response, old slum habits 
persisting iu new surroundings. 

It is hopeful to learn that the response 
of young families was good. Inom 
school, clinic, club, and newspaper this 
generation has got sound ideas about 
cleanliness. With ” some splendid ex¬ 
ceptions,” older people found it hard to 
throw off the habits forced on them in 
their early years, when they lived in 
tenements that were a disgrace to 
civilisation. 

This report should encourage all who 
are working for housing schemes. It 
does not prov^’c that you can work a 
miracle by giving people a decent house, 
but it docs prove that the majority will 
improve their way of living if given the 
opportunity. 

We arc told that a promise was made 
to spare a wicked city if there should 
be found in it one just man. Let us go 
on with our housing schemes for the 
sake of the 36 slum-dwellers in every 100 
who would be thankful if it were 
possible for them to own a bath. 


IRELAND’S TEN YEARS 

Looking back on the ten years of the Irish 
Free State, President Cosgnive thus sums up 
what has been accomplished. 

Wc have found solutions for previous 
difficulties and differences. 

I think the machinery of Government 
placed in the hands of "the Irish people 
has been used in a manner of which Irish¬ 
men the world over may well be proud. 

The same spirit of determination must 
be employed to secure greater immunity 
from world depression, to build up in¬ 
dustry and commerce on a sound and 
enduring financial basis, and to ensure 
the perpetuation of the ideals which 
brought about the instrument of peace 
and better understanding ten years ago. 


A Surprise for 
THE Hunters 

A Priest and His Cats 


LONDON’S RIVER 

Great Industries That 
Have Sprung Up 


TWO-STOREY RAILWAY 

Passenger Cars Above 
and Goods Trains Below 


Haute Savoie is the mountainous region 
in France in which Mont Blanc stands. 

However wild parts of it may be, a 
tourist out for his daily walk docs not 
expect to meet a panther, but this is 
what happened to five hunters from 
Thonon, on Lake Geneva. 

They had the surprise of their lives on 
seeing a huge wild cat on the path in 
front of them. They were fortunate, in 
killing it. A naturalist recognised it as 
an ocelot, a sort of American panther. 

It was not for some days that it 
was found out that a Swiss priest had 
lost such an animal. The training and 
breeding of various kinds of cats was liis 
passion and his hobby. In procuring an 
ocelot he was widening the scope of his 
studies, but the animal was too strong, 
and made its escape. 

It crossed the frontier between France 
and Switzerland without paying any 
customs duty, and forgot to allow for 
the prejudices of civilisation. 

THE SLUMP 
And the Remedy 

” What are wc going to do from now 
onward to prevent recurrences of this 
unemployment situation ? The present 
situation is due to lack of coordination 
and control. 

I low do you generally get things 
done ? You assign responsibility to 
someone, make someone responsible. 
The problem is to make it someone’s job 
to do something about this Depression. 

My proposal is that someone be given 
responsibility, independent of political 
parties. Make Economic Councils or 
Kational-Planning Boards responsible, 
and such conditions as these will not 
occur again. An official of the I.L.O. 


A WATERLOO FOR LONDON 
EVERY THREE MONTHS 

The yearly death-roll of persons 
killed ou our roads has now reached over 
7000 a year, or about 20 a day. 

The Pedestrians Association points out 
that since the war, in twelve years of 
peace, 1,400,000 have been killed or in¬ 
jured in road accidents in our country. 
This number is equal to more than half 
the British casualties in the war. Even 
the footpaths have become a danger, 
for now 100 persons arc killed and 2500 
injured iu a year by motor-vehicles 
mounting the footpaths. The Battle of 
Waterloo cost the victors 10,000 casual¬ 
ties ; this number of casualties occurs in 
London alone every three months. 

A very serious point is the burden on 
the hospitals, the treatment of motor 
casualties costing ^^300,000 and so con¬ 
gesting the wards tliat there is often no 
room for other urgent surgical cases. 


MISS DINAH AND MISS K 

Poor Miss K’s father has gone at last, 
said Mrs Neighbour. 

Is her mother living ? asked our 
Country Girl. 

Goodness, no 1 Mrs K died long ago. 

Any brothers or sisters ? 

None. 

Thctr she is all alone ? 

No; there's still old Dinah 

Who is she ? 

The servant. She has always been 
there ; she is 82. 

I suppose Miss K has to nurse her. 

Not she. Dinah is as. strong as a 
horse. She digs the garden and cuts 
the wood, and does everything. I 
wshouldn't like to hear what Dinah 
would say if she were told that she 
wanted nursing. 

Well done, Miss Dinah ! Long may 
yon live to comforL serve, and'love poor 
Miss K, 


Though the banks of the Thames no 
longer resound to the hammers of the 
builders of great ships, the change from 
wood to iron having sent the industry 
North, other important industries have 
taken its place. 

Sir Cyril Kirkpatrick has been show¬ 
ing us how vast are tlic now activities 
oil the banks of London’s river. 

Gasworks carbonise four and a half 
million tons of coal a year, distributing 
the gas through 7000 miles of mains and 
producing a million tons of by-products. 
Electric power-stations borrow 650 
million tons of water a year from the 
river; and by 1935 the. units of elec¬ 
tricity produced will amount to 3300 
millions, generated by over two’ million 
tons of coal. 

Among great factories is that of the 
Ford Motor Company at Dagenham, 
which is to have the first blast furnace 
built on the banks of the Thames. 

Another extensive undertaking is at 
Thames Haven, where three million tons 
of oil arc imported each year. 

These great developments have been 
made possible by the care and fore¬ 
thought that have been given to the 
Thames by the Port of London Authority. 
So long as its channel is conserved and 
the docks and wharves kept efficient 
great industries will profit by establish¬ 
ing themselves on its banks. 

A WORD ABOUT THE PIG 
New View of the Breakfast 
Table Problem 

Mr C, H. Cooper was borough engineer 
of Wimbledon for 30 years ; now he 
lives in the tiny island of Gugh, one of 
the rocky isles of Scilly. There he ex¬ 
ports pigs, cattle, poultry, and flowers. 

Such a drastic change of occupation is 
remarkable enough, but there arc other 
points more remarkable still. 

Gugh was one of the many barren 
islets of the group, a waste of moorland 
covering the granite rock. When Mr 
Cooper settled there he was faced with 
a serious feeding problem, for. though 
bracken is a lovely growth, and an equal 
delight in spring and autumn, scarcely 
any animal will touch it as food. 

Mr Cooper thought he knew of one, 
the pig, which cats more harmful weeds 
than any other animal. He ran a big 
drove on the moorland, and they ate 
the bracken and thrived on it. But 
they did more ; they not only ate the 
stalk but dug out the roots, and while 
doing this hard work they produced a 
tilth so fine that the land they have 
cleared of the fern comes, readily under 
cultivation. 

Mr Cooper advocates the running of 
big droves of well-bred pigs over our 
moorlands, not merely to help in culti¬ 
vation, but to supply our own breakfast 
needs of bacon and other pig products. 
It seems an idea worth thinking over. 


ITALY’S WAY WITH THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

Italy has an Unemployment Insur¬ 
ance Act, but it is a very modest one. 

The benefits arc small and given 
under conditions much less liberal than 
ours. Thus at the end of September the 
number of Italian unemployed was 
officially estimated at 748,000, inclusive 
of 163,000 agricultural labourers. The 
number enjoying benefits, however, was 
only 234,000. 

Instead of paying unemployment 
benefit a national endeavour is being 
made to give good employment. As 
many as 2038 great public works wore 
inaugurated in October, including im¬ 
portant land reclamation and rural 
hygiene works. 


TWO MILES A MINUTE 

Will the future of our railways be in 
the air ? 

Newer forms of transport. have been 
taking traffic away from the railways at 
an alarming rate in the last few years, 
but it is unthinkable that these great 
highways should eventually fall into 
disuvse. An interesting experiment which 
may provide a solution to the diffi¬ 
culties of the railways has been taking 
place in Scotland. 

At Milngavic, near Glasgow, a new 
railway has been built above a short 
section of the L.N.E.R. It is known as 
the George Bennie Railplanc System of 
Transport. Great steel supports set 
astride the ordinary track carry the 
track for the new system. Each new 
line consists of a girder carrying a rail; 



The Railplane above the L.N.E.R. track at 
Milngavio 


from this the railplanc car is suspended, 
hanging from twin bogies whose wheels 
run along the rail. , • 

The car, built of duralumin for light¬ 
ness, is streamlined like aircraft, and 
is driven by propellers fore and aft. 
All the weight of the car is taken by the 
bogies, but underneath guide wheels are 
placed horizontally in pairs, one on each 
side of a guide rail. Those prevent the 
car swaying sideways when it is travel¬ 
ling at high speed.' 

Although the- track at Milngavie is 
far" too short for high speeds it is 
claimed that the Bennie Railplanc car 
will be able to travel at more than 120 
miles an hour. Electric or petrol 
motors may be used to drive the air¬ 
screws. The present cars arc 52 feet 
by .eight, and tlicy have a clearance 
above the steam trains of 16 feet. 

. Cutting Out Night-Work Costs 

The inventor maintains that if his 
system were built over existing railways 
it could take all passengers, mails, and 
urgent goods, the present railways being 
entirely devoted to ordinary goods 
service, which could then ojTcrate by 
day only and so cut out the high costs 
of night work. It is suggested, also, 
that the system could bo used economic¬ 
ally as a feeder to the main lines. 

The Bennie Railplanc certainly has 
the great advantage of speed, and as 
to cost the construction of a double line 
track over average country is only 
;^i9,ooo a mile against ;^45,ooo to /6o,ooo 
for a similar track of ordinary railway. 

But a great disadvantage from another 
point of view is the ugly track on its 
great long legs which must sprawl 
across the countryside. It is a questioii 
of how far we should allow utility to 
interfere with beauty, or love of beauty 
to interfere with utility. 

DOES YOUR KINEMA USe"” 

THE SAFETY FILM ? 
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OUR FALL TOWARD 
THE SUN 


MOTORISTS WHO DO THE ZOO’S SMALL 
NOT PLAY THE GAME HIGHWAYMEN 


PULL OF OTHER WORLDS 

How the Moon Makes the 
Earth Wobble 


A MYSTERY OF THE SOLAR 
SYSTEM 


By the C.N; Astronomer 


For the last six months our world 
has been falling toward the Sun at the 
average rate of about 16,500 miles a 
day, more than twice her own diameter. 

On Saturday, January 2, she will stop. 
On, that day she will be at her nearest 
to the Sun, 91,346,000 miles away. She 
will then begin her terrific trek of 
3,109,000 miles away from the Sun, 
travelling at the same rate, until July 4, 
when she will be 94,455,000 miles away. 

Now, since July 6 we have dropped 
about 3,102,000 miles toward the Sun, 
the Earth being then 94,448,000 miles 
away from the Sun \ from which it 
will be seen that she is going to get a 
little farther away from the Sun next 
summer than she did. last—by about 
7000 miles, or nearly her own diameter. 


Our Path Through Space 

The cause of this is the gravitational 
pull of other worlds, more particularly 
the Moon. These pulls, or attractions, 
vary with the changing positions of 
these w^orlds in relation to the Earth. 
Consequently our world, instead of 
pursuing a direct path through space, 
is actually proceeding in a scries of 
wobbles from side to side. 


Two wobbles, due to the pull of the 
Aloon, occur regularly every; month, 
when our world is pulled bodily to the 
extent of about 2886 miles away from 
where she would bo if the Moon were 
not there. The Earth, therefore, from 
this cause alone, wanders from side to 
side every month to the extent of about 
5772 miles ; but even this varies. 

Vagaries of the Planets 


These vagaries in IMother Earth's way 
through space, particularly those rela¬ 
tive to the Sun, arc of supreme import¬ 
ance,'for upon their perfect adjustment 
and balance her integrity depends, and, 
of course, ours also. 


Our world is not alone in this periodical 
advance to and retreat from the Sun, for 
all the planets do the same. So do all 
the moons of the Solar System in their 
orbits. round their respective planets. 
But they all differ in the amount. 

For instance, the distance of Mercury 
from the Sun varies to the extent of 
14,800,000 miles, that of Mars by 26 
million miles, Jupiter by 47 million miles, 
and Saturn by nearly 100 million miles. 
So it appears to be progressive when we 
lind that Uranus varies in distance 
from the Sun to the enormous extent 
of about 168 million miles ; but when 
w"C come to Neptune we find that the 
difference amounts to only 48 million 
miles. This is relatively very small 
when the immensity of his orbit is 
considered. 


No Rule of Progression 


There is, in fact, no actual rule of pro- 
fvressiou in the matter, for, notwith¬ 
standing the great variation in the 
distances of both Mercury and Mars 
in proportion to the size of their orbits, 
that of the Earth is, as we have seen, 
but little more than three million 
miles, while that of Venus amounts to 
barely one million miles, and is much 
the smallest of any planet in the Solar 
System. , 

Why there should be all this differ¬ 
ence in the extent to which these various 
worlds periodically fall toward the Sun 
and then bound away from him is a 
great mystery intimately bound up with 
their birth, and how they came to be, 
long ages ago. G. 1". M. 


A Burden on the Hospitals 

Alotorists ought to support the 
hospitals when the hospitals support 
so many of them. 

There is a hospital on one of the 
great main roads through Itngland which 
supports a vast amount of traffic. 
Accidents to motorists or accidents 
from cars mount up, and several Tuui- 
dreds find their way as cases into the 
hospital in a year. 

In 1930 the hospital accounts showed 
that these motor patients cost the 
hospital ;^73oo in the year, apart from 
doctor’s fees, but the patients thus 
cared for contributed in donations no 
more than ;^28oo. The remaining ;£450o 
was paid out of the funds of the hospital. 

Possibly sufferers from motor-car 
casualties think more of the injury 
they have suffered than of paying for 
its alleviation, and gratitude begins to 
vanish when the patient is about again. 

But it should not. The least a 
motorist can do is to pay up and play 
the game. 


C. L N. 

Number of Members—30,424* 

There is never a postbag without news 
of some little experiment made by 
members to help the Children’s League 
of Nations. 

A Hampstead member writes: My 
brother and I have founded a club, and 
each member has to belong-to the C.L.N. 
In this way we shall be able to make 
many other children join. 

Another letter comes from the Irish 
Free State from a girl who, through the 
C.L.N., has made friends with an 
Australian girl. She calls her her friend, 
and says she gets a letter from her nearly 
every week. They exchange flowers and 
stamps for their collections.. 

Some of our best opportunities of the 
year for helping the C.L.N. come during 
the Christmas holidays. If our January 
postbags are not bulging with letters 
from boys and girls who want to become 
members we shall be surprised. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: C.L.N., 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W. 1. 

Vo letters should he 
sent to the C,N. office. 

Each application 
should enclose six- ^be C.L.N. Badge 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 


WHO WAS PASCAL? 

Born Clermont-Ferrand, 1623. Died Paris, 1662. 

His father, early persuaded of the 
talents of the boy, gave him an excellent 
education, but kept him from the study 
of mathcmcitics, to which he inclined. 

In spite of this Pascal became one of 
the greatest mathematicians of his age, 
and is said to have reconstructed tlie 
science of geometry while still a boy. 
He wrote, before the completion of his 
sixteenth year, a treatise on Conic 
Sections which attracted the attention 
of Descartes; and before he was nine¬ 
teen had invented a calculating machine 
to help his father in his work. Ills 
investigations in connection with the 
vacuum and hydraulics were, of great 
importance. 

His literary productions were of two 
Icinds—scientific and philosophic, moral 
and theological. His Provincial Letters, 
a satire on the moral theology of the 
Jesuits, and his volume of Thoughts 
arc for all time. They had an extra¬ 
ordinary effect in Europe at the time of 
their production, and arc still treasured 
by every people into whose language 
they have been translated. 


Seven Small Families That 
Grew Into a Multitude 

THE DOOM OF THE GREY 
SQUIRREL 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The doomed grey squirrel is rapidly 
disappearing from Eegent’s Park, but 
if the few specimens still at large follow 
the example of some of their relatives 
and. seek refuge in the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens they may manage to escape the 
death penalty. 

The Zoo docs not intend to destroy 
any of these rodents found wandering 
about the Gardens, so if a grey squirrel 
decides to make the Zoo his permanent 
headquarters, and keeps within its 
bounds, he will be safe. 

A Great Attraction 

Until now grey squirrels have been 
plentiful here, and the majority of Zoo 
visitors have found them a great 
attraction. The impertinent habits of 
the little creatures have endeared them 
to the crowds that visit the menagerie, 
and many will grieve over the sadly- 
diminished stock of little grey friends. 

Having no fear of mankind, the 
rodents have behaved like small high¬ 
waymen, waylaying visitors to demand 
food. They have visited the restaurants 
and even invaded the cages of the 
inmates of the menagerie, occasionally 
paying for their temerity with their 
lives, but usually receiving ample re¬ 
ward for their pluck. 

Yet, though they were well fed and 
well treated in the Zoological Gardens, 
they liked to wander into the wider 
freedom of Regent's Park, and now 
only two or three of these little grey forms 
are to be seen in the Gardens. 

From Prison to Freedom 

These little animals, so numerous that 
they are regarded as pestilential vermin 
in the Royal parks, are the descendants 
of seven pairs of grey squirrels installed 
in the Zoo in 1905. 

At first they'were securely imprisoned 
in the enclosure now used for marmots, 
but after a few weeks it was decided 
to give them access to the Gardens. 
Accordingly a rope was hung from a 
nearby tree to the enclosure, and by 
means of this the squirrels came and 
went as they pleased. 

For years they did not increase to any 
remarkable extent, but during 1918 
and 1919 they bred in large numbers, 
and began to spread across Regent's 
Park and beyond. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Who Chooses the Prime Minister? 

The King, because the person so chosen is 
the representative of the majority in the 
House of Commons. 

Why is Rome Called the Eternal City? 

The term is derived from Virgil’s Aeneid, 
in wliich Jupiter is made to tell Venus he 
will give to the Romans an eternal empire. 

Why Did the Soldiers in the War Call 
England Blighty? 

Long used by the army in India, the 
word is commonly derived from the Hin¬ 
dustani vilayati or bilayati, and the colloquial 
meaning of it is home. 

What is the Meaning of Ickornshaw? 

Squirrel wood. Ikorn is the Swcdisli for 
squirrel and is represented by ekhorn in 
Low German and eikhorn in High German. 
Shaw is a Middle EngUrdi word for a little 
wood. It is used in the third line of Chaucer's 
Cook’s Talc. 

Who Wrote the Poem Abou Ben Adhem 
and in What Anthology Can it Be Found ? 

Leigh Hunt. The poem is in the Child¬ 
ren’s Encyclopedia and in One Thousand 
Poems for Children edited by linger Ingpen. 



FALSE ECONOMY 

ADDING TO THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

Effect of Slowing Down the 
Building Trades 

WAGES OR DOLES? 

The building industry.has an Advisory 
Council which represents both employers 
a'nd employed. 

We note with interest that this Council 
makes a public appeal to the National 
Government and to local authorities to 
reconsider the effect of curtailing ex¬ 
penditure on building. The Council 
points out that not only are houses 
needed, but that if building is stopped 
cruel unemployment will arise in tlie 
building industry, and that the nation 
will have to pay in \inemployment 
benefit what it has falsely “ saved ” in 
cutting-down houses. 

There arc some things that are as 
obvious as the well-known fact that 
two multiplied by two equals four, and 
this is one of them. 

Many Trades Involved 

The nation badly needs new houses 
and the abolition of slums. To do this 
necessary woi'k is to strengthen the 
country in every sense. On the other 
hand, the building industry and the 
many splendid trades that supply it 
urgently need work. Thus we have the 
perfect dove-tailing of demand and sup¬ 
ply. Why then are wc asked to spend 
mone^^ on unemployment benefit instead 
of on building ? 

Let us bethink ourselves of the enor¬ 
mous trades concerned. Building is only 
one of them. A house is constructed 
largely of manufactured articles, the 
production, of each of which, is a great 
industry. When, therefore, building is 
stopped, many other things arc stopped. 
Let us name a few of them. 

The brick manufacture, a good sound 
home industry, is being gravely hit. 

Then there are cement and lime. These 
things we are peculiarly well-fitted to 
manufacture in splendid quality. To 
hit these trades is a folly which can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Next there arc tiles for roofs, floors, 
and walls. The tile industry is not one 
but many trades. 

Then there are such natural products 
as slate and gravel and sand and stone, 
the preparation and transport of which 
are big industries. 

What Italy is Doing 

There arc all the fittings of houses, 
baths and sinks and lavatory basins, 
iron goods, brass goods, electrical goods, 
lead pipes, glass, casement frames, 
fastenings, and other things too numer¬ 
ous to mention. All these trades are 
being assailed by the national policy of 
cutting-down building. 

Finally, there is the question of rail 
and road transport. 

Surely the case needs the most serious 
reconsideration. We turn to that com¬ 
paratively poor country, Italy, and find 
that the Government is urgently i^ro- 
moting housing by lending cheap money 
to the popular liousing societies. In 
fact, additional work : on buildings, 
roads, and other works of construction 
is deliberately adopted as a means of 
combating unemployment instead of 
paying doles. Why should wc adopt 
the perverse policy of preferring to 
pay doles to prosecuting one of the most 
essential parts of a nation’s equipment ? 


OUR POPULATION FALLING 

For the third quarter of last year the 
Registrar-General reports a further fall in 
the birth-rate. It actually fell to 16 
per looQ of the population, the number 
of births being only 161,261. 

This is the lowest birth-rate ever 
recorded, and it means a further step 
in the reduction of our population, whicli 
is not now replacing itself. 
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FORTY CHILDREN 
SAY FAREWELL 

SHIPS LAST JOURNEY TO 
THE SHIPBREAKERS 

A Link Between England and 
New Zealand For 29 Years 

VESSEL THAT BROUGHT 
US OUR FOOD 

’ After 29 years of good and faithful 
service the brave ship Coriathic has 
sailed with her cargo from New Zealand 
.for the last time into a London dock. 

She is known as the safest and 
luckiest ship on the line. She has never 
had a mishap ; after nearly two ihillion 
miles she is good for many another 
vo3'age ; yet in spite of her \tondorful 
record she is To go to the shipbreakers. 

She has no fault in the eyes of Captain 
Hart, whose home she has been for 18 
years.' He loves her just .as she is ; but 
in the cj^es of modern travellers she 
seems a little old-fashioned, and off they 
go to book a passage in some new floating 
hotel, while, as for emigrants, there arc 
not enough to keep one ship afloat, 

A Great Record 

It was a sad moment when Sir Thomas 
VVilfoiTl, High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, lowered the Corinthic’s house 
flag for the last time, the flag which was 
once the New Zealand ensign, but is now 
the colours of Shaw Savill and Albion 
Company, owners of this pioneer boat. 

She has made the journey of 13,000 
miles between New Zealand and London 
67 times. Four times difring the war 
she crossed to America and brought 
back American troops. Once she even 
had a shot at a submarine. Relatives 
of the crew would line the pierhead as 
she sailed up the Thames in . those 
perilous days, and a shout would go up, 
“ Good old Corinthic ! You alwa^^s, 
come back safe,” 

A Proud Memory 

She brought England thousands of 
tons of food and took home in safety 
thousands of New Zealand soldiers. One 
of Captain Hart’s proudest memories 
for himself and his old ship is that he is 
an honorary member of the Wellington 
Returned Soldiers Association, 

The Coidnthic was the first ship to 
carry a consignment of fresh eggs from 
New Zealand, and they arrived in per¬ 
fect condition. It was always the same. 
Her cargo always arrived safely. At the 
last sad ceremony Captain Hart told us 
he doubted if a better, a truer, a steadier, 
or a handier ship had ever been built. 
Even pilots and harbour masters were 
pleased to handle her, and stevedores 
commented on the easy job of unloading 
her. Passengers who held sailed with 
her woidd come down to sec her set off 
and wish her God-speed. 

When the Flag Came Down 

No wonder there was a suspicion of a 
tear in her old captain’s eye as he saw 
the flag come down, though he, too, has 
retired from the sea, and it was Captain 
Bowan who brought the ship on her last 
vmyage. The forty children from East 
Ham schools who had been invited to the 
ceremony could hardly be expected to 
feel the sadness there, but they sang a 
song all about the old ship’s prowess to 
cheer her up, and stood at attention as 
a bnglc was blown and the flag was 
lowered. Three cheers were given for 
the old Corinthic, and then they were 
allowed .to wander over her. 

They poked their heads in everywhere, 
and scampered over the deck; then 
settled down to a farewell meal, while a 
sailor sat at the piano and started them 
singing sea shanties. When the time 
came for them to run down the gangway 
they were all armed with prickets of 
•New Zealand butter and fruit to remind 
them of the High Commissioner’s words. 

He had told how this ship alone had 
brought to England over a million cases 


lYie Children 

CHRISTMAS ALL The 
Year round 

A Good Thing To Try 

THE SOMETHING-TO-GIVE BOX 

Who has not wished at some time in 
his life that Christmas might last all 
the year ? 

News comes to us from America of 
an ingenious device by means of which 
one family^ at least has made this wish 
come true. 

• The device is a Something-to-Give 
Box. It looks like any ordinary large 
,woodcn packing-case with a hinged lid. 
To make it look more like Christmas the 
original one •was covered with ■ wall¬ 
paper with a cretonne pattern. This 
the boys pasted on during the holidays. 
It is a good plan also to tack a pocket 
inside the box large enough to hold a 
purse-and some envelopes. 

Those Dear, Discarded Things 

Into the Something-tQ-Give Box, at 
all seasons of the year, go all those dear, 
discarded things noboely can bear to 
throw away—the one-eyed stuffed cat, 
the thrco-whccled wagon, the beautiful 
blue coat Baby can no longer get into, 
and so on. When a rainy Saturday 
comes along a toy clinic is announced, 
and the whole family goes to work with 
glue and paint and thimbles, repairing 
the contents of the big box. 

The whole family is also always on the 
look-out for new ideas for increasing 
the box’s usefulness. ■ An old lady who 
knits rag rugs gave them the idea of 
collecting bits and pieces of material 
until there was a sackful ready, to give 
away. The garden’s abundance set 
them to collecting seeds, which they 
arrange in envelopes with directions for 
planting. Bulbs are another possibility. 

' In the autumn this, family goes on 
nutting expeditions, and part of what 
they bring home is put into the box. 
Ill fact, the principle of “ part for the 
box” has become so fairly established 
that when any member of the family 
receives money from an uncle for his 
birthday he gives part to the box, 

A Practical Boon 

NcWvSpapcrs and bottles are sold to 
the rag-and-bonc man and The total pro¬ 
ceeds go to the box. Thus when any 
member of the family hears of suffering 
he is able to go home and say ho thinks 
So-and-so should have something from 
the box. If it is an old lady who is 
bedridden two or three bulbs that she 
can watch grow may be the box’s gift. 
If clothes or money are needed the box 
is ransacked to sec what it can do. 

It is easy to see that Christmas is 
alive all the year round in this family. 
The mother reports that it is a practical 
boon as well, in that it keeps the child¬ 
ren’s possessions reduced to what they 
actually need, and docs away with the 
heart-breaking process of clearing out 
toy cupboards from time to time in 
order to discard the outgrown toys. 

It would be difficult to think of a 
better day than New Year’s Day’ for 
establishing such an institution. 

Continued from the previous column 
of butter, half as much cheese, thousands 
of boxes of fruit and bales of wool, and 
five million carcases of sheep and lamb. 

Now, alas! no more will the old Corin- 
tliic link up the two countries. We 
looked back at her as we left. Her un¬ 
loading was still going on. She may be 
old-fashionedi but she is a symbol of 
courage and dignity, and has won a 
record that will not die. She does not 
go to those, shipbreakers on the Tyne 
useless and in disgrace, but proudly, 
knowing she has mastered all the ele¬ 
ments she was built to stand up against, 
and that onlj^ the waves of time and 
progress have been able to destroy her. 


V Newspaper 

Families and their 

HOUSES 

A Very Strange Thing 

A very strange thing is happening in 
the relation of houses to population. 

As the number of children declines 
the population represents an increasing 
number of families. There are more 
families in the country than ever before, 
but the families are smaller. The aver¬ 
age number in a London family has 
dropped from 3*92 in 1921 to 3*65. 
Thus, oil the average, .two families would 
consist of about seven, whereas’not long 
ago ill our country a single family would 
; often consist of seven. 

As the number of families increases 
more houses or separate dwellings arc 
required to house the people. Therefore 
the housing problem increases. 

To put it ill another way, between 
1921 and 1931 the population of London 
actually declined by 87,702, but the 
number of families increased by 61,842.' 


THE ROUND HOUSE OF 
EVERY STREET 

Boys who have left school and arc 
now faced with the serious business of. 
finding a job will welcome the Pilgrim 
Club at the Round House in Every 
Street, Manchester. 

The club was started last autumn by 
the Manchester University Settlement, 
and unemployed boys from 14 to 17 arc 
recruited as members from the Juvenile 
Employment Bureau registers. 

Morning and afternoon the doors of 
the Pilgrim Club admit young boys who 
come to take advantage of the many 
hobbies provided to suit all tastes. 

Thus the unemployed lad, instead of 
meeting his friends at draughty street 
corners, can spend liis hours well and 
wisely in the warm clubroom, 


WHERE YOUR TELEPHONE 
COMES FROM 

The telephone is perhaps Die world’s 
greatest cosmopolitan. 

Boundaries of nations mean nothing 
to it for, with the aid of wireless, it 
enables ns to talk with friends in almost 
every country. It is only right that 
this should be so, for in its very make-up 
arc materials from the four corners of 
the Earth. 

Coal from Durham for the carbdn 
■ granules in the transmitter ; iron 
from Middlcsln'ough for the magnet, 
terminal, base plate, clamp, and screws ; 



and lead from Cornwall in the solder 
used arc England’s contributions. 

Scotland gives us aluminium from 
Kinlochicvcn for the transmitter dia¬ 
phragm ; and Ireland’s share is flax 
from Lisburn for making linen paper for 
the transmitter button. 

Canada provides nickel for contact 
springs and for nickel plating ; Australia 
sends wool for the felt base pad ; cotton 
from the Sudan and silk from Japan 
form the cord coverings ; from Bihar 
in India comes mica for the transmitter 
button, while Burma yields the shellac 
in the mouthpiece. Platinum from the 
Urals, gold from Alaska, and silver ftom 
Nevada arc used for contact points of 
the springs; in all brass parts there is 
zinc from Mexico and copper from Spain, 
while tin from Nigeria is in all solder. . 

; In the diaphragm cap and the receiver 
case is rubber from Brazil; and asphalt 
from Trinidad is in the outside finish. 
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A DEED OF GREAT 
COURAGE 

One More Brave Man 
Passes On 

WHAT HE DID TO SAVE 
HIS FRIEND 

A brave young man has just died of 
pneumonia. 

He was George Shot to Douglas Pape, 
who won the Air Force Cross for a deed 
of grciit courage. 

During the war lie was in an observa¬ 
tion balloon with Major Jardine whoa 
a storm sprang up and the balloon 
■broke away from its mooring Ctiblc. Up 
it went into the cold heights, and then 
began to float swiftly toward the 
German lines. . , 

Ill this turbulent voyage Major 
Jarciine’s parachute became entangled 
in the rigging and had to be cut away, 
so that there was now nothing to save 
him from being luuTcd swiftly to death 
if there was a fall. 

On Fire in the Air 

It came. At about 12,000 feet the 
balloon was struck by lightning, and 
caught fire. Then, as it began to fall, 
George Pape jumped. 

He could have jumped alone to safety, 
floated down by his parachute. He liacl 
done his bit ah*cady, serving for t^vo 
years in Kitchener’s Army, and having 
lately transferred to the Air Force 
before completely recovering from 
spotted fever. He was only a boy, and 
life was sweet. 

But George Pape had made fast his 
waist to the guy ropes of the burned 
balloon, liopiug that his parachute 
would liclp to check the speed of its 
fall. He could not be certain that the 
weight of two bodies and a balloon 
would not be too much for the parachute 

A Treasured Possession 

Luck was on his side. He and Major 
Jardine got safely to earth, but George 
Pape had to be invalided home. 

. Although it was midsummer his 
swift fall from the heights had caused 
frostbite. Before long he was back 
again doing the same sort of work, and 
collecting a D.S.O. besides the A.F.C. 

The brave and level-headed young 
man who saved auotheA*’s life had one 
treasured possession. It was a football. 
It reminded him that he had been one 
of the pioneers of Rugby football at 
Eton, and had led the side on a memor¬ 
able occasion in 1914 when Wellington 
College was beaten. A few months 
later he had enlisted. We wonder how 
many there arc alive today who remem¬ 
ber that game, played only 17 ^^ears ago, 
and how many sleep in Elandci's fields. 

A BABY ON A STAMP 
Princess Elizabeth’s New 
Portrait 

Among the new scries of Newfourd- 
Uuid stamps is a dark blue one bearing 
the portrait of a little girl. 

She is going to be six, so her head 
appears on a 6 cents stamp. The little 
girl'is Princess Elizabeth. 

A caribou on a hilltop, a leaping 
salmon, a baby seal, a NcwfoundlancI 
dog, and the fishing fleet ai'c among the 
designs on other stamps, besides por¬ 
traits of the King, Queen, and ITincc. 

It is much more exciting than the 
same design printed in different colours, 
like English stamps. If mothers ol 
babies born this year buy a complete 
set of the hew stamps the 1932 babies 
will have a collection to be proud of. 

Wc hope this fresh proof of her popu¬ 
larity will not turn a certain curly head ; 
and wc suppose that the young lady in 
question will somehow be given the 
impression that it is quite an ordinary 
thing to appear on a postage . stamp. 
Her grandpapa has been doing it for 
years and years. 
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SAVING TIME IN 
GETTING ABOUT 

Walking Ticket-Sellers 
On the Underground 

NEW ROUTES THROUGH 
LONDON 

The Underground Railway has intro^ 
diiccd a new form of service which will 
prove a great boon to many a traveller 
on its well-organised system. 

At the busiest of the stations wc now 
come across ticket-sellers vdio walk 
about the booking-halls relieving the 
congestion caused by long queues, 
jipproaching bewildered strangers, and 
putting them on the right road while 
selling them their tickets, and in every 
way helping to lessen the delays that 
occur at busy periods. 

The scheme has met with great success, 
and the wonder is that such a simple 
solution did not occur to anyone before. 

Another excellent idea to relieve con¬ 
gestion is the new road scheme of sign¬ 
posts to indicate alternative routes to 
the overcrowded main arteries through 
London. The time saved to motorists 
will be enormous, and everyone using 
the main routes will benefit from their 
freedom from unnecessary vehicles, 

WHAT I WOULD DO 
WITH THE WORLD 

By Dean Inge 

If 1 were a despot 1 wouIcT first create 
a State embracing all the countries of 
the globe. My League of All Nations 
would be formed on the example of the 
British Commonwealth. < 

' Tlirougli this medium I would : 

Abolish war, tariffs, and passports. 

Create an international ciirrency. 

Rcpopulato the countries. 

Declare woxdd war on disease. 

Establish English as the universal 
language. 

1 would abolish the House of Commons 
and have a Senate representing interests, 
hot numbers. It would be a dignified 
body, consisting mainly of elderly men 
who have served their country with 
distinction. 

National taxation would be light, and 
there would be no Army and Navy, no 
doles, and a lower rate of interest on the 
debt. I would levy indirect taxes on 
all luxuries : the distribution of wealtli 
would be encouraged by imposing death 
duties on the amount received, not on 
' the undivided fortune. 

I w'ould nominate two committees to 
design a rational and becoming dress, 
' one for men, the other for women. Face- 
paint, scarjet lips, and dyed hair would 
be forbidden as offensive. 

In one thing I should not wait for 
public opinion. I should put down bet¬ 
ting and gambling with a strong hand. It 
is a worse national vice than drunken¬ 
ness, and much more common. 

THE MOTORIST GOES 
CAMPING 

Mexico Follows the Fashion 

Walkers who have but lately tasted 
. the joys of open-air camps probably feci 
that they M^ould not be motorists for 
anything. 

■ But in America the poorer motorists 
have had their camps for some time. 
In many cases they were started as an 
answer to the high prices charged by 
hotels, but they have continued and 
arc spreading because city people have 
realised the refreshing peace of a night 
spent in the open after a meal cooked 
by the light of their lieadhimps. 

■ This excellent idea has now spread 
over the border into IVIexico, where the 
first of such camps is ready at ]\Iont- 
errey, a pleasant 200-mile drive for the 
motorist from the city of Texas, in the 
United States. 
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THE MISSING CAT 

Lost 500 Years Ago and 
Found in Our Time 



STRANGE SIGHT IN A 
MUSEUM 

In the C.N. the other day was a vivid 
description of a duel between a stoat 
and a hawk seen on the downs above 
Winchester. 

It reminds one of our readers of an 
animal, duel that ended fatally 400 or 
500 years ago. The evidence may be 
seen in the Dorchester Museum, 

After the battle tlie other day an 
onlooker could hardly separate the 
dead creatures, because the stoat's 
jaws were fast in the hawk's breast 
and the bird's talons locked round the 
beast's body.” Well, the duellists at 
Dorchester never let go cither. 

In a case wc can see the mummified 
bodies of a cat and a rat biting each 
other's throats. They were found in the 
wall of an old. house, and some say they 
must be 500 years old. 

The caretaker of the musqum has a 
high opinion of Puss. " It must have 
been a brave cat to follow a rat into 
a w'all,", lie says. “ Rats are sa.vagc 
fighters. Every beast knows that. They 
will go for a man if they are cornered.”' 

In the wall the two animals fought 
till they killed each other. 

Five hundred years ago some dear 
old lady kept going to the door and 
calling, i’uss, puss, puss! into the twilit 
garden. But Puss never came home any 
more. The old lady must often have 
w^ondcred what became of her pet : she 
could never have guessed that he w^ould 
end in a museum. 



The country is united in a determination to win 
through to better times again. It waits only for a 
clear signal. 


A SMALL COUNTRY 
TAKES A LEAD 
Estonia and Esperanto 

Although oac of the smallest nations 
of the world, the Baltic State of Estonia, 
which gained its independence after the 
war, is also one of the most democratic 
and progressive. 

Owing to the smallness of its popula¬ 
tion, about 1,120,000, very few other 
people learn its pleasant-sounding but 
difficult language. It is, therefore, es¬ 
sential for Estonians to learn foreign 
languages, and consequently they feel 
the need for a common international 
tongue more than members Of wdde- 
spread language groups. 

Resulting from this considerable 
interest is shown in l^spcraiito, which 
has many adherents there, and is already 
taught in certain elementary schools. 
In the capital, Tallinn, many police¬ 
men and members of hotel staffs have 
learned the new language, and the 
authorities recently granted a subsidy 
to Esperanto courses for teachers and 
tramwaymen. Esperanto-speakingtravcl- 
lers to that hospitable land are therefore 
assured of ready friends. 

It is interesting to learn that a young 
Hindu follower of Rabindranath Tagore 
recently undertook a lecture tour 
through Estonia, dealing with the 
various features of his homeland and 
the East, using Esperanto. 


COFFEE 

The world’s coffee production and 
consumption continue to increase, but 
at the present time, unfortunately, 
there is a great excess of coffee in the 
world, as of many other products, wdiich 
cannot find a market. 

A proposal has been made to establish 
an International Coffee Bureau to regu¬ 
late production and to organise a world 
conference to i:)romote coffee-drinking; 
but up to the present nothing definite 
has come of this project. 

In recent years coffee-growdng has 
newly developed in many parts' of the 
w^orld, so that the problem is one of 
increasing difficulty, . 


Unemployment signals Buy British^^ 

We have been too ready to buy goods carelessly, 
without asking where they come from. We must 
think first of our own workers. 

The Trade Balance signals ‘‘ Buy British ” 

We have been buying from abroad more than we 
can afford. We must spend less abroad and more 
at home. 

How will you answer these signals? 


Flash back the answer that will send the country 
full speed ahead to employment and prosperity 



Issued by The Empire Marketing Board 
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THE DANGER 


TRAIL 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 

past. Often it was blocked by landslides 
or great rock falls, which even the sure¬ 
footed donkeys found it difficult to scramble- 
over. In one place where the ancient track 
led along the face of a precipice they came 
upon a gap and were forced to go back some 
way, cut down a couple of small trees and 
build a bridge before they could cross. 
After crossing they broke the bridge down, 
to delay Dolaro if he were following them. 

In the afternoon they found themselves 
in a deep defile with broken cliffs on each 
side. They were going uphill agai n. 
Thick scrub grew on the upper terraces 
and increased to tangled jungle in the 
hollows below. It was much warmer here, 
and there were many birds whiph were 
curiously tame. It almost seemed as if 
they had never seen man. , There were 
deer too. 

All next morning they travelled on down 
the valley, which ran in great curves be¬ 
tween high hills. The road was still there, 
though so overgrown that in many places 
it was quite hidden. The scrub grew thicker, 
and in some places was formed of a shrub 
with bright yellow flowers which filled the 
hot air with a delicious scent. Tiny sun- 
birds gorgeous as jewels hung over them, 
and there were myriads of butterflies. 

Reminds me of those fairyland stories 
I used to read when I was a kid,'* said Tod, 

“ And here's the fairy palace," said 
Derek quietly, as they rounded a curve and 
tlicrc opened before them a sight so as¬ 
tonishing that, even Tod was struck silent. 

CHAPTKR 26 
The Terraced Valley 

LJalf a mile ahead the valley opened into 
^ ^ a great oval-shaped basin rimmed by 
mighty hills -which at the far end ran up to 
the snow-line. These hillsides looked as if 
they had been cut into giant steps. They 
were in fact terraced, and each terrace was 
brilliantly green, forming a strange contrast 
to the red-brown cliffs that backed it. The 
bottom of the valley was heavily timbered. 

} 3 ut what Derek pointed to was much the 
strangest feature of this curiously lovely 
place.. On a mound in the centre of the 


valley were buildings of brown stone 
thatched with palm leaves, .which clustered 
round a central building much larger than 
the rest. Its roof was cone-shaped and it 
was surrounded by a broad verandah. The 
verandah was covered with a creeper, whose 
scarlet blooms shone like flame in the 
brilliant sunshine. But there was not a 
living being in sight; all. was quiet and 
strangely silent, ^ 

Kespi spoke. " The Terraced Valley," he 
said in Spanish. 

" But what is it ? Who lives there ? " 
demanded Tod. 

" They very old people, but I not know 
where they come from," was Kespi's answer. 

" Are they Incas ? " questioned Derek. 

Kespi shook his head. " That house not 
like Inca. You see that." 

" True," said Derek. " But anyhow they 
look pretty civilised. See those terraces. 
They’re all covered with crops of different 
kinds. These folk are Jolly good farmers." 

" And no duds as engineers," put in Tod. 
" Those terraces must have taken a bit of 
making." He paused and gazed a moment 
at the valley, then turned to Kespi. 

" What do we do—visit them ? 

" We no can go back,"' Kespi said. "If 
go back meet Dolaro. I think wc go on." 

Tlic road took them straight up the gorge 
toward the valley, but when they got nearer 
they realised that entering the valley was 
not the simple matter they had at first 
supposed, for it had a natural barrier in the 
shape of an enormous cleft, which ran all 
across the floor of the gorge from one side 
to the other. 

If was about forty feet wide, immensely 
deep, and looked as if it had been formed 
by an earthquake in long past years. Yet 
not so very long ago, for the Inca road con¬ 
tinued on the far side and seemed torunright 
up to the town which was a mile or so away. 

The gap was spanned by a bridge, but one 
the appearance of which did not appeal to 
Tod. It was a suspension bridge made of 
lianas (stalks of creeping, plants) twisted 
into-two'great ropes, and floored with cross 
pieces. It was only about three feet wide, 
and in the centre it sagged a yard or more 
below the level of the rim of the gorge. 

"I didn't bargain for any more of this 
tight-rope business," grumbled Tod. " And, 
anyhow, we can’t take the mokes across." 


Jacko stops the Draught 


CHAPTER 25 

Tangled Trails 

l^OLARO it was. Though the figures were 
^ inverted — upside down—-and oddly 
vague yet, as they watched, the boys were 
able to recognise the bandits. 

" Then they’re pretty close,” said Tod. 

Kespi shook his head. " They long way 
off," he said with decision. ** It not first 
time I sec mirage, I think they half-day 
march away." 

" I’ll lay they don't knoW'where we arc 
now," said Tod with a satisfied air. "If 
we push on hard we’ll get a real start, and 
probably never sec that crowd again." 

"You right," agreed Kespi, and they 
started on again. • • 

Tod was still suffering a good deal, but 
now that they were within sight of the 
end of the Alto he was quite cheerful.' 
Suddenly they came to the edge of the 
tableland, and all four stopped short and 
stood silent, almost breathless. ■ 

Beneath them the great range of the Andes 
broke off in a series of amazing cliffs. Far 
below were the summits of hills, which 
would have been great mountains anywhere 
else, and beyond these ranges the vast 
forests of Bolivia lay like a monstrous map. 

Green Hell is the way in which the 
traveller Duguid has described this forest, 
and the boys knew how well it deserves 
the name, yet from this vast height it looked 
beautiful beyond words, a great carpet of 
exquisite greenery, cut here and there by 
blue lines which were actually great livers. 

" I reckon wc could see all the way homo 
if we only knew where to look," said Tod. 

Derek laughed. 

" It’s a pretty long way off," he an¬ 
swered. " Still, it’s a comfort to think 
that the rest of the way is downhill." 

"If you were me you'd think it more 
than a comfort," returned Tod. " I shall 
be glad to get down where I can breathe 
with comfort and get rid of this headache.'' 

" You'll do that before night,” Derek: 
assured him. 

He was right, for the slope was so steep 
that within an hour they were two thousand 
feet below the summit and Tod was quite 
himself again. 

The woiidcrful old road carried on in 
sweeping curves. . It was a miracle of en¬ 
gineering. They were all getting tired, but 
they decided to carry on so long as it was 
light, for they wanted to get as big a start as 
possible over Dolaro and his gang. ^ They 
passed two possible camping places, then, 
just as the Sun was setting, came to a dead 
stop. A huge landslide liad crashed down 
from the cliffs to the right and the road -was 
buried deep beneath millions of tons of 
broken rock. 


M rs Jacko thought that something 
should be done to stop the wind 
blowing through the chinks of the doors. 

" We’d better get a man to fix some 
draught protectors," she said ong cold, 
snowy morning. 

“ Pooh ! ” exclaimed Jacko. " Give 


“ Why can't that boy be in time for 
meals ? ” grunted Father. " Deep in 
his studies, I suppose,” he added. 

" Deep in sprucing himself up, more 
likely," grinned Jacko. 

Just then some very strange sounds 
were heard upstairs. 


" No crossing that in this light," said 
Derek. 

It’s ail right for a camp,” declared Tod. 
" There’s a spring.” ' 

A spring there was of delicious clear, 
cold -^vater, there were bushes for firing and 
there was good shelter from the chill wind 
which blew down from the heights. It 
didn't take them long to settle down. 

Tod was particularly happy. 

" I'm surely glad to be off that snow," he 
said, as he stirred the coffee to make the. 
grounds settle, *‘ Give me the good old sun.’' 

" And the good old mosquitoes," jeered 
Derek. '■ There are plenty of 'em waiting 
down there.” \ 

. Early next morning they started to cross 
the slide, and found it >vhat Tod* called 
" Very hard sledding." The boulders were 
big and there were nasty cracks and crevices 
between them. The road was gone, and it 
was some time before they found it again. 

When they, did strike it it led them 
sovith-cast, whereas the ' direction they 
wanted to go in was north-east. It dipped 
down between two great Iiills, dropped into 
a canyon, and finally split in two, one fork 
going almost duo south, the other in,an 
easterly direction. Naturally they took the 
eastern fork. ' < 

The}’ were now in much lower country 
. though., still many thousands of feet above 
the plains, and here tlie road was not nearly 
so good as it had been on the heights. 
Bushes had grown across it; often they 
had to stop to cut a way. This slowed 
them up; but there was worse than that. 

" ■\Ve're leaving a right plain trail for 
Dolaro, if lie happens this way," Tod said. 

. " The odds arc he'll never find this road 
at all," declared Derek. , But he was not 
so sure as Tic pretended -to be. The lower 
they got the worse the road was. Cer¬ 
tainly no one had used it for generations 



me a shilling for some strips of green 
felt. I’ll do the, job myself I " 

Father Jacko handed over the money,. 
Then he thought no more of it till later 
on, when the noise upstairs spoiled his 
afternoon nap. 

Jacko was having a busy time. One 
minute he was up on a chair tacking the 
felt as high as ho could reach ; the next 
he was on his knees,fixing a strip to the 
bottom of a door. 

All the afternoon the hammering 
went on, to the annoyance of Adolphus, 
who was reading in his bedroom. 

At last Mother Jacko called, out that 
tea was ready. 

" I've made you a special cake, my. 
boy," she said, beaming at Jacko. 

Adolphus was late, as usual. 


" That sounds like Adolphus ! " cried 
Jacko. Away he darted, with his father 
and mother following. 

Inside the bathroom a fine commotion 
was. going on. Adolphus was banging 
. furiously on the door, and shouting 
himself hoarse. " Open the door I " he 
■roared. " Let me out!” ; 

Jacko wondered ivhat the row was 
about. He tried the handle and it 
turned easily; then he tugged at the 
door. It stuck fast I 

Suddenly Father stooped down. Then 
he pounced pa Jacko and gave him a 
cuff, on the car, 

" You young idiot!" he growled. 
" yoiiivc hammered the stuff on the 
door all right, hwt half your nails have 
gone ihrottgh into the floor " •• 


" There's plenty of grazing this side," said 
Derek. " Wc can hobble them and leave 
them to feed." • 

" All right, and you can give us a lead 
over the bridge." 

Manacan took the loads off the donkeys 
and hobbled them, then they shouldered 
their packs and went for\vard. 

" There’s some sort of a guard house the 
far side," said Derek. 

"But no one there, or if there is he’s 
asleep," returned Tod.- " Now let’s sec you 
do the tight-rope act, Derek." 

Derek stepped forward, but Tod caught 
him by the arm. 

, " Arc you sure it will bear your weight ? " 
he asked anxiously. 

"It quite strong," said Kespi with a 
smile. " I go if you afraid." 

" What Kespi says goes," laughed Derek 
and started across. 

The frail bridge swung like so much 
elastic. Derek did not seem to mind, but 
Tod was nervous. Tod, who -ivoiikl face 
an angry bull,’ had no head for lieights. 

" Arc you sure it's all right, Kespi ? 
Snakes, look at that I " he broke off as a 
man suddenly dafted out of the guard house. 

He was a rather small nian, but beautifully 
made, and his' slcih was the colour of new 
bronze. He ivoro a breech-clout of cotton 
cloth, a short cloak over his shoulders arid a 
fillet of yellow metal confined his long black 
hair. He carried a .useful-looking bow and 
a sheaf of arrows was at his back. He 
shouted at Derek and waved him back. 

"It's all right, old son," said Derek 
cheerfully and pushed on. 

Without a moment's hesitation the Indian 
fitted an arrow to his string. Tod gave a 
yell of dismay and snatched up the gun. 

" You no shoot," cried Kespi sharply, 
and stepping forward called loudly to the 
Indian. , 

The Indian, stood like a bronze statue. 
His bow was bent, the heavy metal-tippcd 
arrow pointed straight at Derek’s chest. 
Derek, realising his danger, was standing 
perfectly still. As for Tod, he had gone 
quite white beneath his tan. 

The Indian evidently understood what 
Kespi said, yet his pose did not relax and 
every moment Tod expected to sec his 
fingers release the arrow. Then Kesj)! 
raised both hands and made a quick sign. 
A look of surprise crossed the Indian’s stolid 
face and Tod gave a gasp of relief as he saAV 
him lower, his bow. The Indian spoke and 
Kespi translated. “Derek, he come back," 
he said. " I go first." 

So Derek came back and Kespi started 
across. He looked back. 

"You no trouble if I long time. You 
wait," lie said. 

The boys saw him reach the other side in 
safety, then the bridge guard gave a peculiar 
cry, not loud but very far carrying. After¬ 
wards he stood quiet, talking to Kespi. 

In about five minutes half a dozen more 
of the bronze-coloured warriors arrived, led 
by one who wore a headdress of feathers. 
Kespi spoke to the leader, and presently 
walked away with them and disappeared 
among the trees. 

' " Funny soft of game,” growled Tod. 

, " It’s all right," Derek told him. " They’re 
quite friendly. Anyhow, you can trust 
Kespi to take care of himself—and ns." 

" He’s surely a wonderful old chap," 
agreed Tod. " Well, I guess we may as well 
rest until something happens." 

Kespi said ho might be a long time. It 
was an hour before anyone appeared except 
the guard who had remained- at the bridge 
head. Then a dozen of the bronze soldiers 
turned np, with the feathered man in 
charge, but Kespi was not with them. 
They came straight across the bridge, 
surrounded the boys and Manacan, then 
the officer signed curtly that they were to 
come -vvith him. 

" I don’t think I like this," said Tod. 

, Derek shrugged, " Got to chance our 
luck," he answered, as he started across the 
bridge. 

Tod hated the crossing worse than his 
escort, but managed to do.it successfully, 
and they were taken up a good road through 
the forest to the town. < 

Hundreds of Indians—men, women, and 
children—^watched them in silence, as they 
were marched through the main street. 
The boys expected to be taken to the palace 
or temple but instead they were escorted to 
a stern, bare-looking building with a heavy 
door. This was opened and they were ordered 
into a bare and almost dark room. The door 
was closed and barred and they were left 
alone. Where Manacan Avas they did not 
know. He had been left outside. Derek 
looked at Tod. 

" If this isn’t a prison I never saw one,'* 
he said. . 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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The Children s Newspaper 


15 



Colour 


Ruth CheW) Beckenham, 

“ -There seems to be an article 
on almost every subject, 
written in such simple 
language that anyone can 
read it. It makes even 
Geography interesting.” 



A Beautiful Booklet in 
is yours for the asking- 

Y OU and your children will be delighted with this free booklet, and 
it will show you how their eager curiosity may day by day be 
turned into a real grasp of the important facts and great truths of the 
world of knowledge, which are described and pictured so simply and 
clearly in “ The Children’s Encyclopedia” that even a child can under¬ 
stand them, and made so interesting that children love to read about 
them. 

What finer gift can life offer you than the gratitude of your children, and what more 
satisfying experience can you enjoy than the knowledge that their gratitude is your 
reward for having set them on the road to a happy and successful life ? It is the aim of 

The 


Post the coupon 
below today 
for the 32-page 
illustrated 
Booklet. 

It 

FREE 



ARTHUR MEE’S 


Wonderful Gift toi the World’s Childhood 

to guide boys and girls towards | the path of happiness, wisdom and .success 
by awakening their minds to a sense of real interest in life—an interest in 
those things that give lasting joy!and provide tliem with a wise and noble 
outlook. i 


Hundreds of thousands of children all i 
over the world are today grateful to \ 
those wise parents who gave them “The j 
Children’s Kncyclopcdia —ton volumes; 
through which they caught their first i 
glimpse of the world, ten volumes that: 
first stirred thgir curiosity, awakened' 
their desire for knowledge and created i 
a willingness to learn. . ' I 


C. S. Stappard, Durham. 

“ I should like to say what 
a help The Cliildrcn’s En¬ 
cyclopedia ’ is to me in my 
schoolwork, and what a 
delight in leisure hours.'* 

We invite every reader of this newspaper to have this Free Book, containing a heauiifnl plate of The 
World’s Most Beautiful Birds inNature’s colours, another colour plate of 2$ Precious Stones, other 
plates {also in colour) of light bi'ing split up into the hues of the rainhow, of the wearing and 
crumbling of the Earth, and of a great locomotive with its shining headlight: rich photo¬ 
gravure plates of Joan of Arc, of the leaning tower of Pisa, and the Cathedral of St. Mark’s, 
of tvonderful tropical scenery and of delightful animal studies ; together imth a clever cover 
in colour and forty other illustrations in black and white. ! 

Post the coupoiit and the free book, which is a fascinating introduction and a 
revealing guide to its Nineteen Great Divisions, will be sent to you at once. 

SEND NO MONEY—SIMPLY POST THE COUPON 



The Children’s Fmcyclopedia ” is a 
reading book of which the children 
never tire, a book for the cultivation 
of high ideals and a good taste in 
literature and the arts. It is a 
book of striking pictures that 
will live in tlie memory— 

16,000 illustrations, ■ wi th 
hundreds in colour. 


A 

Proper 

Holiday . , . 

is out of tlic question unless 
you have a copy of the grand 
Christmas Holiday Story 
number of LITTLE FOLKS 
which is now on sale. It's 
simply crammed with ex¬ 
citing talcs for the Christmas 
hols.—^you’ll love it. And 
you'll revel in Mr Parry's 
Robin Hood story— 

THE RED HOUND 
OF CASTLE TAWNY 

And there are special com¬ 
petitions to amuse you when 
the weather's bad. Ask 
Mummy or Daddy to bay 
j^ou a copy of 

LITTLE 


FOLKS 


January Issue 
Noio cii Sale. 


Ih 


Careers for (Sirls 

' Alatlock Modern School specialises 
in Vocational Guidance 
and Training. 


Write! for Advice 
and Dooklct to the 


n 


PRINCIPAL, MODERN 
SCHOOL, MATLOCK. 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER. 


CHEAP-CHOICE-CHARMINC 

I'br the world’s finest i ^ 

Approval Sheets of 

Stamps 

sift to every 
\ applicant for sheets, 
enclosing i^d. for postage if 
addressed to ! Department No. 160. 


The Turk Packet FREE. 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending i^d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc. usually sold at 1 / 3 . Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS, 

(Dept. 0.P.2), 60, Leicester Rd., East Finchley, N.2. 


RARE OLD 8di RHODESIA 

(Cat. 4/6). 

50 DIFFERENT STAMPS. 
Sheet 50 Unused. 

Set 6 China Junks. 

107 Stamps in all—Total Cat. Value about 15/-. 
Largo used bl-colourcd RHODESIA 
(Arms). Many opt’d and surch’fl Jfl BL wL 
issues. The sheet of mint stamps is 
quite unique, and set of China' Ships should be in every 
collection. ALL FREE. Just enclose 2 d. for postage 
requesting, approvals. 

Showell Bros. (C.N.2), 42,Vanbrugh Hill, London, S.E.3. 


FREE. 


G D t/rCIT Mortimer I,ocI^e, ’V 
I Fa tACCr) Park, London. S. 


Wonderful 1932 offer, 32 New 
Issues and Novelties. 

Ineluding Abyssinia (now issue}, Bcicium (pro¬ 
visional & new value), Chile (1808 mint), Fraiiec 
(surcUargeclunusecl), P.Cels.,Ilunffnry (Madonna), 
i^araqiniy (new design), Persia (K(-aicc value), Salva¬ 
dor (provisional), imuacd S. Amf'vica, new S3pain 
Ko pub lie, Tni’kc'y, Vcurzucla (high value), and etc 
I will send this collection absolutely free to all 
ataniD collectoi-« sending 2d. jiostaye (abroad I'.O. Od.). 
Only Olio Kift to cacli aurlicaiit. 

Wimbledon 
W.IO. 


6 MINT BRITISH COLONIALS ^ 

FREE- D 

Send a postcard—No cash—for my fine Illustrated I’rlee 
List (No. 9). containing over 1,200 items—Stariipc, 
Albums. Seta, Packets. Accessories—in fact, KVIUIY- 
THING FOIL THIO STAMP OOLLEOTOII. Trices from 
Id. (over 200 sets at Id. each) to 40/-. SIX MINT 
BIIITISII COLONIALS, ono each from ZANZIBAU, 
KENYA. TUllKS & CAICOS la., MOROCCO AGENCiKS. 
SOUDAN and CAYMAN ISLANDS—and ALL MINT. 
Ask for the No, 212 Backet.— EOWAKD SANDHlil.. 
10-11. rUTTCie LANE. LONDON, I1.C.4. 


"Nfaf lock' 


SITAMP ALBURN FiEE! 

START STAMP GOLLSOTINa 
NOW I The King of Hobbles. 
The Hobby of Kings. 

“ TIIN MATLOCK ” ALBUM Is an 
Ideal Album for a UKOINNKR. 
IT is a valuable Buplicato Book for 
more advanced collectors. IT Is 
bound in stftT colourtal pictorial 
cover. IT ooiitains 100 pages with 
countless illustrations. IT has room 
for stamps of every country. IT is 
full.v titled and has complete index, 
IT IS THE GRBATKST OTBER KVKi? 
MADE TO Collectors, IT IS 
FRBI]. Just send 4d. to cover 
post and packing. Ask for Appro¬ 
vals. WniTU TO-DAY.— VICTOR 
BANCROFT (The Gift House), 
MATLOCK. ENG. 


victan HAtoOii 


^TAMP OUTFIT i and 

^<‘COLUMBUS” PKT.iTI ■ 

Actual contents:—Pine Columbus stamp, 
duplicate stamp albirm, 60 different 
stamps, pocket case, perf. gauge, liaoket 
stamp mounts. | 

Stamps from: Ceylon, iCuba, Australasians, 
Hivatalos, Egypt, WallU ImIcs, N.Z,, 25 unused, 
cto Tho largo unused Columbus stamp should bo 
in every collection, and tho accessories will bo 
found most useful. Just sepd 2a. for postage and 
_ request approvals. ! 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), Liverpool. 




ELP! HELP 




Left-off Clothing, Roots of ill descriptions, nospil:^'! 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money for New 
Year Treats for poor Children, are urgently needed to 
help the ** poor ” passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS II. BlIRTT, Secretary, lloxton Market 
Christian Mission, iloxtoii Market, London, N.l. 
President — WalteIr Scoles, Esq. 


1(;NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White, Navy, etc., 3/4 lb. post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 

Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Blankets, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY Co YEARS' REPUTATION. 

'- .A WET .T .1NGTONT 

SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 





GOOD ITS MASONS 

A ND NON-ALCOHOLI C. 

PnST FHFF case con- 
ruui ■ ■■*-!-> 

bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to : 

HEWBALLS MASON Ltd., HOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day. 

- -COUPON _ 


I enclose 8(1. in stamps and would 
like to sample your Ginger. Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences, 


Name.. 


Address., 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of theso coupons with only 2/0 (and 2(1. stamp) 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., IIO, Fleet St.,E.C.4. 
By return you will receive a hamlsomo Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.r, PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine. Medium 
or Broad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet prico, 4 /., 
or with 5 coupons only 2/0. De Lukg Model, 2/- extra. 
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The Cliiltlren’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor Its a year. See below. 


fHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

January 2, 1932 i. \ Every Thursday, 2d^ 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada Us). 


THE BRAN TUB 

At the Horse Show 
a horse show the grooms 
and horses among them had 
26 heads and 82 feet. How many 
horses and how many grooms 
were there? a nswey n:>xt week 

The 1932 Square 

J^ERE is a magic square for the 
New Year. The numbers 
210 to 273 are arranged so that 
every line—upright, horizontal, or 
diagonal—adds up to 1932 . 

273 267 212 2t4 2i3 215 272 266 

225 261 260 221 222 263 259 218 

226 232 255 253 254 252 .227 233 

242 235 239 246 215 236 240 249 

234 243 247 238 237 244 248 241 

250 256 231 229 230 228 251 257 

265 224 220 261 262 223 219 258 

21/ 211 268 270 269 271 216 210 


Diagonal Acrostic 



JTind the names ot the objects 
shown here and write them 
ill the squares in such order that 
the diagonal word indicated by 
heavy fines will be the name ot 
NewfYear heralds; a nswef next week 

The Skylark 

Large flocks of skylarks may 
now be seen in fields where 
ploughing is going on or in me a- 
dows where there is plenty of 
clover. They run about in the grass 
looking for seeds, small leaves, 
insects, and worms. 

What Am I? 

J AM not of flesh and blood, 

Yet have I many a rib. 

No limbs except one leg, 

Tis truth add uot a fib. 

•My friends are many, and dwell 
In lands of every race. 

But the^' poke my nose in the mud, 
And often spatter my face. 

I’m constantly carried about, 

And stuck in gutter and rut, 

And though I’ve no window or door, 
Yet I’m very frequently shut. 

. . Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the morning the planet 


Jupiter is in 
the South- 
West, and 
Mercury is in 
the South- 
East. In the 
evening Venus 
and Uranus 
are in the 
South-West, and Jupiter is in the 
South-East. The picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen 
at 7 a.m. on Monday, January 4. 

New Blind Man’s Buff 
^y'liEN a party is being held in 
a big room much fun can 
be caused by reversing the old 
game of Blind Man’s Buff, ail the 
players being blindfolded except 
one. He has to avoid being caught 
by the blindfolded people, who 
are busily engaged in catching 
one another. . •, 

How Old ? 

Tack is 24. He is twice as old as 
^ Harry was when Jack was 
as old as Harry is now. 

How old is Harry ? 

Answer next week 

How They Worked 
Jane Austen. No one could 
beVmore modest about her work 
than was Jane Austen; she never 
had aT'oom of her own in which 
to work and neither the servants 
nor family friends knew of her 
writing. Her books were pub¬ 
lished anonymously. ' 

She wrote in the family sitting- 
room on little slips of . paper that 


could be. easily hidden. There was 
a creaking swing door leading 
to the sitting-room and Jane took 
care that it was never made 
noiseless, so that she might know 
of tlie approach of strangers. 

Id On Parlo Fran^ais 



La barre Lo hareng Les cheveux 

La barre est la roue du gouvernail. 
Je mangerai des filets de hareng. 
Cette dame a les cheveux noirs. 

What Country is This ? 

JN the barge but not in the boat, 
In the trench but not in the 
moat, 

In the branch but not in the leaf, 
In the prime but not in the chief, 
In tlie fall but not in .the drop. 

In the grain but not in the crop, 
In the eyes but not i.ii .the brow, 
Complete it is a republic now.. 

. ' Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

A Toy Problem ' . - 

219,978 X 4 = 879,912 
Eg You Know Me p Dictionary 
The C.N , Cross Word Puzzle . 



The C.N. Calendar For 1932 


• WINTER.;,SOLSTlCE^:;;rf:|^|^ 


:DEC 


. 1 ..fc K.;, a u Lf 1: ,:v ;;, <>.r rs.i m.vj 

2 S hoc tg st D a 


MARGH;:20i 


^Oct.2 

Summer 

■:.\onds 



April 17 
Slimmer.; 

begins: 


111 AUTuM naL. equinox;; 


bong esl D ay't:Cj U N •:IE- 

^SUMMiEIR:$6:LstlCE:i| 


'JhiiS calendar shows daylight; twilight,'and darkness on January 2.' 

The days are iv6w getting longer. ■ The arrow indicating tlie date 
shows at a glance how much of tlie year has elapsed, ■'* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Not a Bad Idea 

Tom : Which of us is to wait for 
the other ? 

Tim: The one who gets there first. 

The Disappearing Trick 
gMiTii was always trying to bor¬ 
row something, 

“ Didn’t you have some books 
on magic } he asked Jones. 

** I did,” was the reply, ** but 
they all seemed to disappear.” 

Pins and Needles 



ThE. Pincusilion says that when 
sewing begins 

He suffers most terrible needles 
and pins. ' . 

The Cotton declares that*he has a 
' reel doubt 

.He’ll ever feel better until they’re 
. all out, 

A Great Likeness 

J3INNS : When I see you I always 
think of Banns. 

Bunns: But he and I are not a 
bib alike. 

’ Binns: Yes, you are.- You both 
owe me five pounds 

Odd 

He ■ was complaining about the 
doctor’s bill 

“ Twelve pounds eight shillings 
and fourpence is an odd amount 
to charge,” he said. 

** But you must remember that 
you called me at odd times,” re¬ 
plied the doctor. 

DifllcuU to Tell 

The farmer was staying with rela- 
. .-tipns in town.■ . 

No milkman for us,” he re¬ 
marked to a young nephew as the 
tradesman called ; “we have our 
pwn cows at lioine.” 

“ But, Uncle,” protested tlie 
nephew,' “if you don’t have 
bottles and cartons how do you 
know which'is milk and Which is 
cream ? ”. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

P IETRO had spent all his 
childhood in the little 
Borromean Island of Isola 
Bella on the Italian lake of 
Maggiore. 

His father was a gardener 
in the Royal Palace, and 
Pietro loved the beautiful 
plants, the orange and lemon 
groves, the terraced gardens 
with their cypress trees, the 
pale emerald waters of the 
lake, and the steep and rugged 
mountains in the distance. 

Now the time had come 
when Pietro had to be sent 
out into the world to make 
his way. The Franco-Prussian 
War was raging, and times 
were hard. 

So Pietro found himself 
apprenticed to a wood-carver 
in Milan, work for which he 
had always shown a taste. 


He was very happy in his 
work, and his skill was soon 
noticed. 

He was commissioned to 
do the carvings in a French 
monastery. The pay was 
good, the offer tempting ; 
Pietro accepted. 

Many were the nibnths he 
spent in the litllo chapel, 
making the most exquisite 
carvings of flowers, birds, 
and woodland animals. 

One evening as he was 
giving the finishing touches 
to a chest ho heard a foot¬ 
step behind him and, looking 
round, caught sight of a 
tattered, startlcd-looking man 
hiding behind one of the 
pillars. He jumped to liis 
feet and confronted the man. 

“ Will you help, me ? ” 
asked the fugitive bluntly. 


*' I am a German prisoner, 
escaped from the French 
camp. They arc hard on my 
heels already.” 

Pietro hAd no time to 
ponder. He must act on the 
moment, or not act at all. 

“Quick! quick! get in here,” 
he replied, flinging wide tlie 
lid of the chest on which he 
was working. 

Like a flash the man was 
in it. The lid closed, and 
scarcely had Pietro picked 
up his tool than two French 
soldiers entered, 

“ We arc looking for an 
escaped prisoner,” said they. 

“ None but the monks are 
allowed admittance here,” an¬ 
swered Pietro. • 

The soldiers, somewhat dis¬ 
interested in their errand, 
made' a half-hearted search 



Fit m 


the young 


Hoyis is ns good for you as it 
is kc.st for the young. . Its 
higli Vitamin B content guar¬ 
antees that you get this 
essential Vitamin in beneficial 
quantity. This means good 
digestion, sound nutrition, 
energy for the ivariiith and 
activities of your body — 
Health and Strength. 



The Prisoner IN THE Box 

round the chapel, then went 
their way. 

After a while Pietro felt it 
safe to release liis prisoner. 

“ Put on this robe,” he 
said, handing him one of the 
monk’s long cloaks. ” Take 
up the attitude of prayer in 
one of the pcYvs, and I do not 
thiirk anyone will notice you. 
As soon as it is dark you 
must come home wuth me to 
my lodgings. In a few days 
I shall have finished my work 
here, and you will then be 
able to return to my Iiomc 
with me.” 

The fugitive, thankful for 
the man’s trust in liim and 
his protection, did as he w'as 
bid. All \vent w^cll with 
them, and after many diffi¬ 
culties they eventually 
reached Isola'Bella in safety. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH BUILDER 


HOVIS LTD ; London ; Bristol : Mscclesfield : &c. 

giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

I STARTING I 

I THE I 

(NEW YEAR) 

I I with a Plasticine Model- I 
1 ! ling Outfit means a year i 
i : full of good fun, interest- | 
= j ing amusement and many | 
I I a hearty laugh. If you, 1 
E did not get a box for , p 
I ; Xmas, Send now for the p 

I ^ NEW I 

I: OCTAGON ' I 

BOX I 

Complete with Tool, | 
Board, and 8 colours. | 

1/© I 

or by post 2/-. | 

Ask us for full particulars of | 

NOVLART I 

the s 

Cosy Corner Stencil Hobby, | 

' AND OF i 

PLASTONE j 

1 A Modelling Material that sets | 
I Hard as Stone. | 

I JimUTT’S PUISTaCSIlE I 


= LIIVIITED S 

I 18, Oatbmpton, Batli. | 


The Ohilclrcn’sKowspapor is printed and publi.slied every Thursday hy the Proprietor.^, TIio AnuUgatnated proas, Ltd,, Tlie T^lootway Houso, l.'YiiTingdon Street, London, K.C.4. Advertisement Ofllecs : The Flcctway IFoiise. It 
is registered aa a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. ]'lntcred as Second Clas,s Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Onioo, Boston, Mass. Subscription Bat(‘S everywhtTo : 11s a year ; 5s (»d for six inontha. 
U cau also be obtained (with My Magazine) from tho Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; BIcssrs Gordon & Gotcli, Ltd,; and for 8 outU Africa : Central News Agency. Ltd. January 2, 1932. S.S. 



































































































